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85 QU net awe 
166 eee l. Stadien  Mejefly at 
me Cost of Preſden,, ee 
N 15 55 $5.7 nam; liel: 
on be ie bime back the Spree has 
begun to raiſe Ker head, and _ 
with confidence upon. the” -Seitie, the 

Thames, and the Danu ube\” To fecure 
the increaſing” proſperity of his domi- 


of 


nions, the king has' with much io m 


; determined to put them under the pro- 
.  'reftion' of an army diſeiplinel to' the 
higheſt degree of perfection. 10 this 


allet he exhibirs, during five or fr 
18555 B months 
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months of the year, the moſt exact re- 1 
= preſentation of war that can be imagined; * 
. which he thinks the more neceſſary, as 
military ſtates, like ſteel, contract ruſt, 
* when ſuffered to remain inactive. 
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The other day, for inſtance, we left 
Potzdam betimes in the morning, to ſee 
in the neighbourhood one of the moſt 
beautiful ſights in the world; a leſſon on 
the great art of princes, reduced to the 
ſtricteſt geometrical method. The gar- 
— riſon of Potzdam, compoſed of fix bat- 
| talions, among which was the King's 
own regiment, which may be called the 
tenth legion, the flower of the human 
ſpecies, to the number of nine or ten 
thouſand men, was encamped upon a 
gentle eminence, at the foot of which the 
river Hawle took its courſe: over this river 
they had a bridge to croſs on the right of 
the camp, by which their ſcouts paſſed,” 
to gain intelligence of the enemy, who 
occupied the other ſide of the river. 
This little army, on receiving informa- 
tion that the enemy, equal in infantry, 
a and with a conſiderable body of horſe, 
5 was advancing upon them, found it ne- 


# 


and POLTTICAL' 6. 


coeſſüry to take "meaſures for a retreat, 
This retreat was to be made firſt along 
the courſe of the river on an ample plain, 
where there was room for the cavalry to 
act, and afterwards through a wood; where 
an ambuſh was to be apprehended. The 
fignal for ſtriking tents being given, the 
head of the bridge on the other ſide is 
abandoned, and the bridge deſtroyed; 
The army then begins to deſcend the 
hill in ſeveral columns, while ſome ſmall 
bodies of grenadiers, poſted i in houſes on 
tis fide the river, are left to annoy the 
enemy while repairing the bridge. The 
army, being unprovided with cavalry, 1 
formed into a ſquare, with the baggage 
in the center, in the ſame manner as the 
Ruſſians marched through the deſerts of 
Ucrania and Crimea, and as Xenophon 
frequently practiſed in his celebrated re- 
treat, The army then marches in a hol- 
low ſquare, the grenadiers being ſent on 
before to take poſſeſſion of the riſing | 
nds, and to poft © themſelves | in 
wood, A 8 to paſs 
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Mean while the bridge being repaired, 
the enemy paſs the river; and theig.cavaly 
ry, ſeattering themſclycs throughout. che 
plain, make attempts to penetrate, in 
different parts of the ſquare; which re, 
pels their attacks, and continues. the 
march in good order, More impedi- 
ments ariſe ſrem the badneſd of the 
ground, han from the deſultory eruption 


IT 
— —— 1 


ON ——EU ——— 3 
983 


— — «& . ans * - _ 1 — 
* * * hn * —— 3 
. _ P — 
der FFP 5 —— rs nn 
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| ol the enemy. The wood they find en- 
| compaſſed on one fi ſide by a marſh, as it 
1 „ con the other by the river: ſame. cars 
$ riages ſink into the ſwamp, and cauſe a 
K triffing delay, which is ſoon obviated, 
4 At the entrance of the wood, the ſquare 
| | is reduced, part of the infantry filing 
N | in front, followed by the baggage, o 
Yb the greateſt part of the army in che rear, 
N to make head againſt the enemy, The 
FB | precaution of detaching a body of grena· 
| | "2 dies, 40 take poſt in the wood, did not 
15 ttlurn out 2 fruitleſs ane: for the enemy 
| Sn had at break of day ſent before a conſider- 
. able detachment of cavalry on the other 
fide of the river, who had croſſed it, and 
1 | poſted themſelves in the rhickeſt, part 
F! of the wood, in order to fall upon the ; 
1 4 in front and funk, ſuppoſing that 8 
* our | 


* 


e 3 . «* | 
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=: attention would haye been entirely 

ed in the rear, But a ſtroke that 
js oreſeen comes with little force ; their 
attempt was therefore. rendered abortive : 
ſo that after a little ſkirmiſhing, and a 
few movements to ſyppart thoſe obliged 
70 give way, the army paſſed the El 
happily without loſs, 


Was got foch a | ſpeltacte; Dat by 
the firſt actors in the world, by fo many 
Roſcius s in their profeſiion, worthy the 
preſence of 4 Cod? In fact, Lowendahl 
was pteſent, who came to Porzdam, as it 
were, eo ba nn * wu hath 
Mine EINER 

SON: 9663 75.4 8 SITS OP 

At a fimilar- ease Count Saxe not 
king fince attended. The king wanted 
to give him a ſpecimen of the excellence 
of his cavalry, of which he may in fome 
reſpe& call himſelf the founder. He 
mangeuvred the ſquadron of guards befors 
the Count, which, at one time drawu up 
cloſe, exhibited the appearance of a rock, 

at another that of a cloud, ſcattered along 


— =" 
- * 


the plain. When charging in cloſe order, 


780 SNL you heard. che oe 27 * . 
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Quadrupetante putrim ſonit quatit wngula campuin, 
of Virgil; "the Px ojprpdaxior qnatize of 
Homer: but the beauty of it was, that i in 
the charge on fall gallop, one horſe's 
head was not a foot beyond another; the 
line was ſo exactly ſtraight, that Euclid 
himſelf could not have 1725 fault with" it, 


The king once aſked Marſhal Keith, 
who had been in the ſervice of Spain = 
fore he went into that of Ruſſia, how he 
would conduct himſelf at the head of a 
wing of Spaniſh, againſt ſuch another of 
Pruſſian cavalry, After ſtanding ſome 
time in ſuſpence, Keith anſwered, that it 
would be impoſlible to wait the ſhock of 
the Pruſſian: horſe : for before they would 
be upon you, yours would have already 
given way, terrified at that whirlwind 
which they bring along with them, and, 
which increaſes more and more. as they 
approach. To meet them half-way: 
would be no leſs imprudent, with a ca- 
valry brave indeed, but light; active, but 
not firm. The only wiſe meaſure would 
be, to open to right and left, give them a 
tree paſſage, and afterwards to wheel 
| oy (bout, 


ey 


reat, to ſurround them, and wait the 


1b obi rie ll 9 
about, and attack them on A in 


event. His anſwer, was extremely flats 
tering to the king; one could ſee that he 
. wilhed there was upon The ſpot a ſqua- 
dron of Spaniſh. carabineers cad the 
| a c 0 a „ 5 


" But there | is no 8 as * before 
obſerved, for the preſence of a Saxe or a 
| Lowendahl, that we might be entertained | 

by military ſpectacles. Theſe fine ſights 
ae every day exhibited, whether fuch 
| great men come to fee them or not; by 
which the Pruſſians acquire an expertneſs 


in that dreadful game, in which the ſtake 


is often a province or an empire; in paſſ- 
ing rivers, attacking villages, defending 
eminences, chuſing ſuch poſitions as may 

enable - a ſmall body to defend itſelf 
againſt a greater, retiring in order; in 


mort, in mne. 2 ee 
of war. . e PP N 4 4 x4£ 


* — * 9 12 
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""Kmangit many, other ati experi. 


vj 


ments, that appeared to me a very hne 
one, which was performed ſome months 
ago by eighteen battalions, who were to 
RT. from. the : paſs of a mountain into 
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„5 4 | . 1 plan, 
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1 plain, occupied in a great meaſure by | 
a conſiderable body of cavalry, in wo . 
lines; a perfect image of Krovſka. "This * 


was done by a movement, called Diſplays 
ing the Fan; and I affare you, an Engliſh 
lady, however inſtructed by the Specta- 
tor, could not do it quicker than theſe 
battal ons did. It is almoſt. incredible 
in how ſhort a time they were formed, ſo 
as to receive che charge of the cayalry, 
It is my opinion, that any other foldierp 
would have been at leaſt ten times as 


long in performing this movement, or 


would perhaps have been broke and put 
in confuſion in the middle of it, as 


1 at the fatal battle of Krotſka. 


Would you wiſh ets the ———__ 
of conducting ſieges? They are here 
carried on, ſince the treaty of Aix- la- Cha- 


pelle, as they were before it in Flanders; 


and they ſeem to be directed by a Bertola 
or a Vauban. Si principes Græciæ ffe 


wultis, caſtris utendum, non palaſtrs. Thus 
ſpoke, and thus acted „Epaminondas. This 


was the practice of his great diſeiple, 
Philip, who, notwithſtanding the thunder 


darted againſt him by the eloquence of 


Demoſthenes, the moſt formidable enemy 


4 , 


. a opferte by 8 


be ever had, in a few years made Nimelt | 
maſter of Greece; and, [as/captain-gene- 
ral of it, was to paſs over to the conqueſt 
& Perfia. Death howevet cut ſhort hiv 
| deſign; but it was in the iſſue accom- 
; pliſhed by his ſon Alexander, who filled 
| the world with the glory ef his name: 


Tou, my Lord, who aſpire Gn dd 
higher dominion than that of Gieede, that 
is, to the domihion of your-owii: paſſivris, 
have thought proper; though in/the;flower 
of youth, to renounce all public buſitveſs3 
and, throwing yourſelf into the arms of 
Philoſophy, choſe rather to le with you 
friends, with your books; aid with yours 
ſelf, under the beautifol arbours of your 

23 r and e e * 
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men. the Line of Battle be beſt with * 


eee 1 


'To Count Avznzro „ Banwtans. f 


. art of war may certainly be 
held in a great meaſure a demon- 
ſtrative ſcience, and as ſuch was taught 
among the ancients, and particularly 
among the Greeks. But it is alſo certain 
that many queſtions, and thoſe of the 

moſt important, in this ſcience, remain 
undecided. This however is not ſo much 
to be wondered at in the preſent age, 

while the various methods of conducting 
a war are founded rather on circumſtances 
and events,. than on any fixed principles ; 
and while generals, neglecting the theory, 
- truſt entirely to the knowledge they may 
acquire by practice. ; 


The queſtion which your \Lordſhip 
propoſes to me, is doubtleſs one of the 
moſt important, Whether the ſquadrons . 
and battalions of the firſt line ſhould have 


intervals, 


„ erteile „ 


1 To reel thitYubition. 
do experience, would be doing nothing 3 f 
for there are authorities as favourable to 
one opinion as the other. © Thoſe” who 
ſupport" the intervals, may inſtance the 
many victories which the French N 
gained with that order of battle: but 
the practiee of the Pruſſians is oppoſite; - 
and- many perſons may reaſonably* ima- 

| Sine, that they have * at Mol- 
witz, at Czaſlau, at Striga, at Sorr, 'and 
at Kefſeldorff, the right to decide upon 
this queſtion, To this authority how 
ever another may be oppoſed, and the - 
Pruſſians need not bluſh/ at the parallel, ah 
that of the Romans, who with intervals | 
in their line conquered the world. "Whom HF 
now can we appoint as arbitrator be- 


tween the Capitol and Potzdam? "Yor va 
Lordſhip wiſhes that I ſhould aſſume that 

office; and think, becauſe I live ſo muck 
among ſoldiers; that I am become a fol- oy 


dier myſelf, e EDA" ar the court ol 8 


Lec orig Trojans $f, SI ps > 25 ee . 


Al der L ea he . bs Wbehr wks — 
Lordſhip's better judgment à few obſer-" 


pations ypon the ſubjeRt, Martha Puy ?⸗- 


C2 _ Jſegur,” 
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ſegur, ho of late years has endegvaured © * 
to, reſigre._ the art of war to its: ancient 
ſplendour, bas ſhewo, hom the order of 
battle, with a fulk and uninterrupted line, 
is ta be, preferred to the dine with inter- 
vals. The firſt reaſon, he gives is that 
general one, that the- greater number 
will aug the advantage of the ſmallet, 
But, not content with what way be called 
2; xague demonſtration, he deſcends mae 
into particulars,” and gives one that 7 
ſtricter and more concluſive. Two: lines N 
be ſuppoſes to engage, of an equal extent; 
one with intervals, the. other without. 
As, ſoon as they come to cloſe action: 
thoſe corps of the full line, which find 
themſelves oppoſite. to, the intervals of 
the other, will pierce through thoſe very 
intervals, and, wheeling| to right and leſt, 
will attack thoſe bodies in flank and rear, 
Which are already engaged 1 in front: ſo 
chat che full line, bysits very, diſpolizion, 
has. the, advantage ohe. that with in» 


tervals. 8 f * le 


* . — g — 8 
r eee 


1 " 


But. hom comes it that che Romans 
| canguered: with, a, different order; they, 
e hace aken. o e braye and 
diſ- In 


7 Kl 
£ 2 — 
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Fan whdch dessen de ful 
line againſt them? Why did they prefer . 
the order of battle with intervals tu every 
other ; they, who gave themſelves up 
fo much to the ſtudy of military affairs, 
than any other people of the known 
world? As you ſeem to be ſo inclined, 
eas aa fo trace oh cop nog 


- A are in our een 
up in two lines; each line being four, or, 
- what is more common, three deep: the 
diſtance between the lines is generally 
150 toiſes, or goo feet. Tour Lordſhip 


knows, that there are ſeveral reaſons for 


placing the lines at fuch 4 diſtance from 
each other; firſt, that they may not be 
ſo. eaſily flanked and ſurrounded” by the 


denemy, who to do this would be obliged 


to make a conſiderable circuit,” which 
would diſcover his deſign; to have room 
enough to manch a battalion or more in 
front between the lines, in caſtꝭ it ſhould: 
be neceſſary to ſend them to the ſupport 
of either wing of the army; and that in 


| the action the ſecond line ſhouldibe-be-? + 


n cho enemyes fire. The 
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Romans drew up their armies in three 
lines, each being twelve, nine, or ſx 
deep at the leaſt; and between the firſt 
and third line there was a diſtance” of - 
ſomewhat. more than 400 feet. That 
this was nearly the diſtance, may be drawn 
ſrom two circumſtances; that their miſ- 
file weapons carried about 500 feet, as 
we are informed by Vegetius; and that 
the Triarii, who compoſed the third line, 
. were no otherwiſe protected from the diſ- 
charge of them, but by placing one knee 
a en the ground, and covering ere v. ke 
| 1 _ e 6epn Win cc n 


, Neither, had ahey the; ſime:reaſons as: 
we have to leave ſuch: a ſpace between 
their lines. Their defenſive armour en- 
abled them to make light of the darts and 
arrows of the enemy; and their maniples 
not being ſo numerous as our battalions, 
and occupying a very ſmall front on ac- 
count of their having ſo many in file, it was 
: not requiſite to leave ſo large an interval, 
to march two or three of them in front 
hetween each line of the army. Beſides, 
the Romans, being accuſtomed to give 
ae at amal diſtance from their camp, 


Were 


- 
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Vene not apprebenſtye of being, flanked 
| | by, the enemy; who, had he attempted 


it, would have been in danger of being 
taken in flank himſelf by the body that 
Was left to defend the camp... Motecver, 
they ſometimes took the ptecaution f 
digging a trench from heir au to . 

a of the Ig»; 115 2811 at vari + 


"Now let oxeppeſe to a Roman legion 
a Nun of Germans, for inſtance, drawn 
up without intervals; and let us ſuppoſe, 
according to the poſition of Marſhal Puy- 
ſegur, that the enemy will form the de- 
ſign of penetrating through the intervals 
of the Roman line, to attack the dif- 
ferent cohorts or maniples on the flank 
and in the rear. By the way, they will 
not find it ſo eaſy, on account of their 
ſuperior depth to that of our battalions. 
But let us ſuppoſe that they gain their 
Point ; they will ſtill have a very difficult 
game to play, in oppoſing the maniples 
of the ſecond line, which, are poſted op- 
poſite to the intervals of the firſt: for 
the diſtance between the lines got being 
ſo much as 200 feet, and the Roman 
a ſoldiers being exerciſed in the courſe, the 

5 I maniples. 
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maniples of the ſecond Une will ſoon 
charge the enemy, and ſurround him. 


He een falls into o his oun ne. 


| This, if 1 miſtake. not, n account . - 
for the order of the Romans, with inter- 
vals in their line, not being liable to the 


. ſame objections with ours. Beſides, they 


had quickly the means of altering it: 
the ſecond line being poſted at fo fmall 


a diſtance from the firſt, they could in a 


few moments bring up the maniples of 
the one into the intervals left in the 
other, and fo form an entire line, either 


- wholly or in part, as eireumſtances re- 


quired it. It is even probable thar the 
full line prevailed at length among the 
Romans; and that Julius Ceſar with 
this very order made the eonqueſt of 
Gaul, and performed thoſe great actions 
which will ever be objects of admiration 
and ſtudy to military men; for in his 
commentaries there is no mention of the 
Haſtati, the Principes, or the Friarii, nor 


_ the ſmalleſt ſhadow of that chequered 


order which was my uſed in che 


4 N * 
3 


This, 


lis rot fr t, „ 


This, my Lord, -is Ul 1 have to obſerve 
dpon the queſtion you have propoſed to 

me; and I ſhalt be entrernely happy, if ie 
ee e ee | 
feciefuAtion; © 1 FREY 
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'To the "230 


v Lordſhip was Seated 4 | 

make me at one time two very 

handſome preſents; your own ſpeed on 

the opening of the new Academy, and the 

military memoirs of the Greeks” and | 
Romans, Which Mr. Guifchard has Yately & — 
given to the public. It is impoffible for 

me to expreſs the pleafure 1 receive on 

reading your oration, which, for purity | 

of ſkyle and richnefs of matter, is worthy | 

of that tutelary genius of the fine arts, 

who has made it his endeavour to reſtgre 


Parma to het former eminenge 1 n ne. | 
: rature, f 


* > 4.1.4 
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Nor was your Lordſhip: miſtaken» in 
ſuppoſing that the preſent of Mr. Guiſ- 
, Chard's book would be highly acceptable. 
It is very ſeldom we find in a military 
man ſo much knowledge and erudition as 
in this author. We may ſay with truth, 
that he has penetrated into the ancient 
art of war, armed with critical judgment 
and knowledge of the Greek ; . arms with 
which Folard was but indifferently pro- 
vided. It could not but give me a moſt 
ſenſible pleaſure to find my opinion con- 
firmed by his authority, that Scipio's 
army was not drawn up in column at the 
battle of Zama: and I have further 

cauſe of exultation, to reflect that it is 
corroborated by the judgment of Keith, to 
whom I ſome years ſince communicated 
my ideas on this ſubject, and whom I 
hoped to ſee once more crowned with 
freſh laurels. Dis aliter viſum. The 
battle of Hoffkirken ſnatched him from 
us; and he is now perhaps diſcourſing of 
his entry into Bohemia, the battles of 
Roſbach and of Liſſa, with Turenne and 
Marlborough. He had ſtudied his pro- 
feſſion with the judgment and penetra- 
tion of an Engliſhman; and his coneur- 
| ; rence 


- 


wo ore 10 


rence gave me confidence to take the 
"fields 4 again Folard, and to engage his 
column of Zama. But from whom can 
I now derive ſufficient courage to attack 
the Whole ſyſtem of the column, con- 


ſidered by itſelf, unleſs from a Maurice 
or a . e i 


3 E 
be dunn de Save, ee 
his death, came to pay a viſit to the King 
of Pruſſia: it put us in mind of che 
meeting of Scipio and Hannibal. The 


which might be called the 'Scboot' of 
Mars: and there he ſaw for the firſt time 
that cavalry which he had heard ſpoken 
of ſo often. Obſerving the regularit / 
and ſpirit, the agility and ſteadineſs, of 
its manceuvres, he could not reſtrain him- 
ſelf from paying feveral compliments to its 
inſtitutor, which could not have been 
very unpleaſing to him. They met at 


Count remained ſome days at Potzdam, FN 


in the palace of Sam- Causi. The King 
certain open carriages, moſt beautifully 
ornamented; which made ſomebody pre- 
ſept obſerve, that the King judged tight 
RG | D 2 "I in 70 
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in putting the Marſhal and his erin: intq 


triumphal chariots ; xo which" the Count 
de Frize, who was of the number an- 
ſwered: We are greatly obliged to his 
Majeſty, but happily are in a place why 


theſe chariots are in e 


I have often heard hens 1 * 


military topics at thoſe entertainments, 
where I might be ſaid epulis accumbere 
di vum, and ſeemed to be attending at 
Perrarch's Triumph of Fame. The molt 
eminent commanders paſſed in review be- 
fore them; and I may ſay with truth, 


that their merits were very nicely ſcruti · 


pized. They ſometimes diſcuſſed tho 
different orders of battle; among which 
they did not forget the column. They 
agreed, as far as I can remember, that 
ſuch an order was rather calculated fot 
defence, than for acting offenſively; that 
me only occaſion on which it can attack, 
with any proſpect of ſucceks, is when tha 
enemy is entrenched, as experience has 
frequently demonſtratod: and no won- 
der; for che ſtrength of the column con- 


6ing in its bulk and Golidity, in its 


I 
ya — 


— 


„Enron, As 
, - whateyer ſtands in its w and the 
enemy, Who waits its attack in che 
wenches, gives it an appoctunity of ad- 
ing wich: all its advantages: having 
forced its way into one part or more of 
che enemy's lines, it diyides them into 
two or more bodies, and prevents them 
from joining or ſupporting each. other: 
en, When engeged in the gpen field, 
which will oftener happen, the column, 
on account of its ſmall extent im front, 
may be ſurrounded by - the; light - armed 
troops, and inclofed like the wedge uf 
the. ancients, falling into the. forceps. 
Though ſurrounded, it can indeed make 
| head on all Gdes, and defend itſelf ad - 
mirabuly: but yet it loſes the advantage 
of attacking, which ſhould always be the 
object of a commander, when his farce 
will admit of it. When on the defenſive, 
troops ſhould, occupy as little ground as 
poſſible; but the reverſe hen they ate 
to act offenſvehy. A che good chat 
reſulted to the Engliſ from their column 

pf- 12, 00 men at Fontenoy, was a ſafe 
nnd orderly retreat. But this very co- 
lumn, which has been the ſuhect of ſo 
Ne diſcuſſion among milie men, was 


By 
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the effect of chance, and not of any par · 
_ tiality that the Engliſn General had for 


the Folardian ſyſtem. The Engliſhhad 


to paſs through the villages of Fontenoy 
and Antoine, which covered the front of 


the French army; and were provided 
with a numerous artillery. This cannon 
keeping a heavy fire on the flanks of the 
Engliſh infantry, which were cloſe to the 
two villages, the battalions inclined to- 
wards the center, in order to avoid the 
fire, and there formed behind each other. 
This was the origin of that column, and 
is a remarkable inſtance. of the influence 
that chance has on human affairs, which 
often produces events attributed afterwards 
io mature reflection and et Wen | 


| The aa has ob defect; which 
1 that the ranks and files being ſo 
<loſely condenſed, the enemy's artillery | 
pours the greater deſtruction among 
them. So, at Fontenoy, it was at length 
determined to bring cannon to bear upon 
the column, aſter it had penetrated the 
French lines, and rendered the * of 
hs en W | 8 


Peng, 
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Beſides, the uſual obſtacles on the 


march of ditches, trees, hedges, broken 


ground, impede more a large body of 


men condenſed. together, than the ſame 


number formed. into diſtin& bodies; and, 
when once put in confuſion, the former 
is with much more difficulty brought into 


order again; in the ſame manner as it 


is much more difficult to repair a ma- 


| * when once damaged, that is com- 
poſed of ſeveral pieces, me 


dane only m4 ſingle Nen 


From all FE the Count e thirty 
that his friend Folard was wrong in 
thinking the column the moſt perſect 
and ſucceſsful military order in all caſes, 


and in every ſituation. But he was not 


wrong, ſaid the Vg, in his prognoſtic 
reſpecting Count Saxe, when in the de- 
fender of Crachnick he foreſaw the con- 
queror of e 1 en, 1 


n 


JF „ 0 
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LETTER IV. 


On the intended Expedition of ts Caper 
het leg WY 


To Signor Don GrosEPPE Preis. 


HERE is nothing 1 have ever 
received from the friendſhip of 
father Friſi, but has been highly pleaſing 
to me. Noble and elevated minds, like 
his, which mount up to the heavens, and 
penetrate into the moſt ſecret receſſes of 
the mundane ſyſtem, muſt neceſſarily add 
to the ſum of human felicity. There is 
nothing for which I confider myfelf un- 
der a greater obligation to him, than for 
the knowledge he gave me of your late 
military production. During his ftay in 
Bologna, we paſſed a few hours each day, 
to my infinite advantage, in the council 
of war of one of the greateſt generals it? 
the world. I found in your book ſtrength 

and vigour of language, though not writ= 
ten in your on; grandeur of deſign, pro- 
priety of means, lively relations of im- 
portant fads, and the moſt acute and 
judicious 
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ſneyn how much meditation may im- 
prove; and even exceed, practice. All 
this is however but the prolegomena of 
your analyſis, yu great work on Julius 
Cefar, It is impoſlible for me to ex- 
preſs the impatience with which I expect 
it, and how long the time appears to me, 
till I ſnhall have an opportunity of reading 
it und ſtudying it at my leiſurec It ap- 
pearꝭ indeed very extraordinary uthat in 
ſuch an age as ours, a work of this kind 
ſhould be wanting, and that ſome mam of 
genius has not cundertaken to do that 
om the whole of Cæſar's wars, which Puy- 
ſegur has done on the enterpriſe of Du- 
razao, and the expedition into Spain, and 
Guiſchatd on the ſiege of Marſeilles, and 
the campaign in Africa. I remember 
having heard Marſhal Keith relate, that 
on aſking Folard, vny he did not rather 
comment on Janis Ceſar than'Polybivs, 
he , anſwered, that Polybius gave him a 
larger ſcope. for his, reflections, - and an 
| occalion of diſcuſſing naval topics, which 1 
ate very little, touched vpon by the other. | 
Now A K but Folard's true reaſon 


was, that he could not in Julius Cæfar's 
E tactics 
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tactics find the leaſt ſhadow of a column, 
nor any -paſſage on-which-he could: put 
ſuch an interpretation as thence to:deduce: 


this order of battle? However that may 
be, it has been reſerved for you to give 
us this commentary. Tou will ru 
nothing on us that is not really in the 
text, nor will any part of it eſcape you: 

and you will follow, in all his marches 
and counter-marches, in all his flights, 
ee no W ee 


e en eee a” wg — 
matter in your prolegomena, which 1 
hope to ſee treated at length in the book 
itſelf, the plan of che war which Cæſar 
intended to make againſt the Parthians. 
The e eee e i 
Lucan: N 


Cumg ue ka Sn Rebglen 99 3 
Auboniis, urin. erraret galt. iaultd. 1 


But how could Julius Cæſar have ma- 
naged to get the better of a wärlike 
people, who had defeated an army com- 
manded by his colleague, and gave after- 
wards ſo much trouble to his relation 

| | (a FRO SAFE OM ERR. 73; M K 
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which Ovid gives us of this people, 


un, fuit ot campit, l equir, & tuta ſagittir, 2 
| Tit OTOL TH NEE, * 


may ſerwe to bew at one point of mien. 
the extreme difficulties with which e 
war would have been attended. This 
deſcription of the Parthians is e 
conformable to the preſent condition of 
the Tartars, their deſcendants, with whom 
Munich and Laſcy have lately been at 
war: and it is to be preſumed, that Cæſar 
would have employed againſt them the 
ſame policy with thoſe two commanders, 
You: know that this war was entirely out 
of the beaten. track, and for a long time 
ſtaggered: the faith of the military critics. 
The Ruſſian army uſed to marelt through” 
thoſe vaſt plains or deſerts of Tartaty in a 
hollow ſquare, with their baggage in the 
center, and the cavalry on the angles; 
whilſt their Coſacks, Calmucka, and | 
Huſſars, fpread themſelves at large, and 
ſcoured the plains. Thus the army 


moved like a fortreſs, in perfect ſecurity 


from the deſultory attacks of the Tartars, 
who den about the coupery in {ial 
3 EE bodicy 
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bodies; relying on their dexterity, with tho 
bow, and the ſwiftneſs of their horſes. The 
Ruſſian infantry were protected by their 
pikes, and the chevaux-de friſe, which they 
took along with them. This method of 
marching in a ſquare, practiſed by Xeno- 
phon in his celebrated retreat, and even 
by Craſſus himſelf, Cæſar certainly was 
not ignorant of; and would have doubt- 
lefs adopted it, when he ſaw occaſion. 
His infantry was trained to every kind of 
ſervice, and accuſtomed to ſuſtain the 
ſhock- of * cavalry : of which it gave a 
ſtriking proof in the African war, when 
a ſmall: body of his legionary ſoldiers had 
to oppoſe the whole of the enemy's horſe, 
under the conduct of Labienus; and, 
though ſurrounded, put them to flight, 
and extricated themſelves from the dan- 
ger. He had a good number of German 
horſemen in his army, intermixed with 
light-armed infantry, ho fought toge- 
ther; the foot- men taking hold of the 
horſes manes, and keeping pace with 
them in their moſt rapid movements: a 
method of fighting, which, like a true 

Proteus, he had adopted from Arioviſtus, 
Of * cavalry, at that time in the 


ESD & I greateſt 


as POUTPIONE” / . 


greateſt repute, he had à ſtill td o pro- 
portion; they were of prodigious ſer- 
vice to him'in his different Wars, a few 
troops of them having often put to flight. 
ſome thouſands of Mooriſh cavalry : and 
being then ſupreme maſter of the empire, 
rerum potitus,” it is not likely that he 


would have wanted Numidian horſe” to 
oppoſe, like the Calmucks and Coſacks, 
to the light cavalry of the Parthians, We 
may reſt aſſured, that a perſon of his dex- 


terity could not have failed to poſſeſs him- 


ſelf of ſome of the enemy's horſe, to learn 
from themſelves their method of fighting, 


and from imitaring, to come at laſt to 


excel them. From them he would like- 
wiſe have acquired a knowledge of the 
country, of the courſe of rivers, the 


nature of the ground, the poſition of 


hills, and ſituation of places ; particu- 
larly as he had the example of Craſſus 


before his eyes, who was ruined for want 


of intelligence, and had himſelf in 
his paſſage to England been near periſn- 


ing for want of i= ok go with his 
_ 4 n 
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It is not to be ſuppoſed, that rivers 
would have been any great impediment 
to him in his march, as they were not 
ſince to the Ruſſians. | He was remar- 
| kably . ingenious in the conſtruction of 
bridges, and was the firſt that threw one 
over the Rhine, Beſides, ſwimming was 
an eſſential part in the education of the 
Roman children, who were inſtructed in 
this practice as regularly as they were 
taught to read. | 


Moreoyer, the patience, diſcipline, and 
ſobriety of the Roman ſoldiers, would in 
this deſert country have extremely facili- . 
tated the enterpriſe ; as the ſame'virtues, 
revived among the Ruſſians, did after- 
wards to Laſcy and Munich. An en- 
campment being choſen on the enemy's 
frontier, and fortified according to his 
own excellent method, he would thence 
have puſhed a chain of forts to ſecure the 

communication between his. own and the 
enemy's country; the practice of. the 
Europeans now in America, formerly that 
of Agricola, when he marched to the 
conqueſt of Scotland, and lately that of 
Munich, when entering from Ucrania, 


and 


N 
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et Laſey from Aſopht inge ti Cui - 


mea. Once that he had made himſelf 
maſter of the capital, or of any other 
large town of the enemy, the enpedition 
was nearly crowned with ſucceſs ;, which 
the Ruſſian generals could not attain in 
Crimea, by not having been able to take 
Caffa, the key of the Black Sea, and of 
the whole peninſula. This done, they 
would have had . cauſe for their 
exul tation: stem 30 Basin 
n nunc ſolit cim: poſt tig fab, 
Quid luca, quid -rapidi profuir aſur equi #' Yo 
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Certo che nell Wee bn nerd 
Wat affures me that 1 have not 
beyond it, is that experience, 'of 411 
Jou ſpeak in your book, collected from 


the events o Uifferenc ages, which te. 
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duces into a ſyſtem the obſervationꝭ mad 
on a ſeries of actions, which; having been 
conducted in the fame manner, have 
univerſally been attended With the ſame 
ſucceſs. This, however, I may venture 
to aſſert with confidence, that, having 
finiſhed the enterpriſe againſt the Para 


thians, Cæſar would never have been led 


into that wild ſcheme imputed to him 
by Plutarch. Parthia being ſubdued; 
inſtead of making him return from Ba- 
bylon to Rome, with the glorious trophy 


of the recaptured eagles, (Ignis receptis), 
he makes him paſs into Hircania, and 


afterwards to the left, to conquer the 


whole country between the Euxine and 


Caſpian ſeas. Not content with making 
him penetrate in his paſſage into the 


mountains of, Dagheſtan and the Laſghis, 


where the valour of Tamerlane, and that of 
Nadir, have ſince met with a check, and 
into thoſe other horrid countries border- 
ing.on the, Caſpian, he makes, him ad- | 
vance, directing his cautſe nortſiward, 
through the midſt of the Nogaian Tartars, 
between the Volga and the Jana; and is 
very near ſending him into Siberia. 
Afterwards making him incline to the 

| weſt« 
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weſtward, he drags him with his TONER 
through the valt country of -Sarmatia; 
N that conquered, from lake to lake; 
and foreſt to foreſt; into Germany: 
Thence, having taken him acrbſb the 


Rhine, he leads him into his own pra- 


vince of Gaul, and finally conducte him 


in triumph to the Capitol and to Rome; 
after his having appointed the otean as 


the boundary of his. empire. 3 98T"1 
2210 18111 * 


wy figely-planned ind-mellticated. en- 


manhood, having thrown à bridge upan 
the Rhine, and paſſed his army oxer it, 


did not think it adviſeable to proceed any 


farther, to attack the Germans in their 


days on the other ſide of the river 
thought he had done enough. ſor his um 
glory and advantage, as he himſelf ſaid, 
and, . eee n wen _ 

e : 


e 6 
| a part * 


— 


pedition this for him, who in the fire of 


woods and faſtneſſes; but was contented 
with the terror he zhad-; cauſed among 


them, and having remained eighteen 
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firſt toward the north, and Aeta 
toward the weſt, ſuggeſted to Plutarch, 
Who was always ſearching for 'parallels, 
the idea of this expedition of Julius 
"Ceſar: but what Was neceſſity in the one, 
would” have been choice in the other; 
chat was reſolution 1 in the Greck, would 
Go been temerity in the e n 


| The truth is, as any one beben, 
that Plutarch is far from being exact in 
what he has written relating to the Ro- 
mans. He knew little or nothing of 
their language, as he confeſſes in His Life 
of Demoſthenes, when he declares” that 
he cannot, on accou nt of that ignorance, 
enter into a compariſon between the elo- 
quenee of Demoſthenes and that of Tully. 
Having come to Rome on private buſi- 
neſs in his younger years, and having 
long after been employed in delivering 
philoſophical lectures in Greek, he had 
not time to acquire the Latin language. 
In his more advanced time: of life, he ap- 
plied himſelf to it in Cheronea: and he ſays 
himſelf, that the knowledge he had of 
chings was of much uſe in pointing out 
to og the en ö is 
A not, 


An 


| 1482 POLITLCAL 7; 35 
Dots, as his tranſlator. Dacier remarka, the 
| beſt method of learning a language. The 
ſame perſon, likewiſe, expoſes a, great 


Wr of overſights in his Roman * 4 
ries, and... particularly. in the Life .of - _ 


Cxfar. He there tranſpoſes cqany.remarks, "M 


able facts, or confounds them with one 


83 ipſtances, f hich be 


the - battle. of Alexia, In 1 5 
5 battle of Pharſalia, be, places Pom- 
pey at the head of che right wing, which, 


being egyered by a ſmall river, neither 


could, have, nor had in fact, any ſhare 
whatever in the action; whereas Pompey 
was on the left, where, he had placed .all 


bis cavalry, and. reſted-3ll his; hopes. e 


victory. In like Manger he deſcribes 
Czſar's order of hattle in direct oppo-- 
fition to Cæſar himſelf, and makes a fourth 
line, which he draws up obliquely be- 
hind the cavalry, to ſtrengthen the right 
wing a the multitude of Pompeys 

borſe, and to thwart, his mancuvres. 
How many matters of the higheſt i impor- 
tance does he not alſo entirely omit! The 
naval victory, amongſt others, which Cæſart 

obtained over the Bretons, one of 'the 

bl F 2 moſt ; l 


mans. Ile knew little or nothing of 
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firſt toward the north, and aſterwards 


toward the weſt, ſuggeſted to Plutarch, 


who was always ſearching for parallels, 


the idea of this expedition of Julius 


Cæſar: but hat was necefſity in the one, 


vobld have been choice in the other; 


chat was reſolution in the Greek, would 
oy: been temerity in the Nr : 4X 

| The ruth W as! any one . 
that Plutarch is far from being exact in 
what he has written relating to the Ro- 


their language, as he confeſſes in his Life 
of Demoſthenes, when he" declares' that 
be cannot, on account of that ignorance, 
enter into a compariſon between the elo- 
quenee of Demoſthenes and that of Tully: 
Having come to Rome on private buſi- 
neſs in his younger years, and having 
long after been employed in delivering 


philoſophical lectures in Greek, he had 


not time to acquire the Latin language. 
In his more advanced time: of life, he ap- 
plied himſelf to it in Cheronea: and he ſays 


himſelf, that the knowledge he had of 
things was of much uſe in pointing out 
to him the n * 18 


21 


not, 
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bot, as his tranſſator. Dacier remarks, the 
beſt method of learning a language. The 
ſame perſon, likewiſe, expoſes ,, great 
ae of. overſights in his Roman hi 
ries, and particularly in the. Life -of 
Cæſar. He there tranſpoſes many.remarks, 1 
able facts, or confounds them with one 
another inſtancrs of vhich may be 
found ip ee eee - 
of the battle of Alexis, In the; memos. 
rable. battle of Pharſalia, he, places Pom- 
pey at the head of the xight wing, which, 
being coyered by a {mall river, neither 
could, have, 095; bad, in fact, any ſnare 
whateyer in the action; whereas Pompey, . 


was on the leſt, where he had placed all 
bis cavalry, and. reſtsd Ill his; hopes af 


victory. In like manner he. deſeribes 
Cæſaris order of battle, in direct oppo- 
ſition to Cæſar himſelf, and makes afourth- 


line, Which he draws. up obliquely he- 


hind the cayalry, to ſtrengthen the right 
wing againſt the multitude of Pompeys 
borſe, and... to, thwart, his mancguvres, 
Lom many matters of the higheſt i imporo 
tance does he not alſo entirely omit! The 
naval victory, amongſt others, which Cæſar 


Le over the Bretons, one of the 


F 2 '. * moſh," 
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oſt expert nations oF Gül id maritim 
affairs, which character they ' retain to 
this day; an engagement fin . for the 
dextrous maticeuvres of the Romans, and i 
for its importance in reſtoring the trag 
| _—_ of Wy Britiſh chuntiel. e 


dj 4 o Kb 


Nor is 1 to be ce i that P16: 
tarch made theſe blunders i in His abcoutity 
of the Roman affairs not thoroughly 
comprehending the language; he cbuld 
not go to the ſources of information. He = 

nad bot read che Cominenraries of Cettat, | 
but confounds them wi ich che Ephetiie: 
des of that great man. He had not 
read the Letters to Atticus, as appears 
in his Life of Cicero, which furniſh the 
moſt faithful portrait of that more am- 
bitious than republican orator, and the 
beſt memoirs of thoſe times, which gave 
play to ſuch à variety of human paſſions, 

_ He ſays, thatby converſation we are to in- 
form ourſelves of thoſe particular that may | 
have eſcaped hiſtorians, and which, being 

preſerved in the memory of men, acquire 
from tradition a better claim to credibi- 
lity. 1 know not whether our modern 
Fritics the e. and the Mrarori, 
s would 


„ trete 5 


would judge by this criteritn. He ſeems 
10 haye followed the fame thaxiths in 

philofop ſophy, where, by not deriving his 
| infottmation' from che fountain- head, he 
inveighs bitterly againſt the St6ics, im- 
puting to the founders of thar le the 
range tenets of ſome of their Uſciples, * | 
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„ende ie hanjownahitths Biblinh 5 
information we have of the Roman affairs, 
we are indebted to the Greeks. It is 
conſiſtent both with reaſon and nature that 
it mould be fo; for every thing is new to 
4 foreigner: | he informs himſelf of the 
inffirutions, laws, and cuſtoms 'of the 
£8vntries he vilits, and of the origin of 
Ge which he communicates minute 
to his <buntrymen, as ignorant and cu- 
nous as he himſelf 1 Was. Thus the 22 : 
Bittory we haye of the league of Cams 
bray, is written by the le arned and i in- 
geniious Abbe Du Bos. Diony us of. Ha- 
| licdrndffus, Polybius, and Joſephus, who, 
| having een in | Greek, may, be admit- 
fed into this claſs, give a more fatisfaftory 
_ dccount of the Roman | manners, of their: 
_"difeipline, - their mode of fighting, en 
camping; &c - than the Fs :" 
ſelyes, 
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ſelves, who rote for perſons fully a 
painted with. all theſe particulars. But 


wa 4 


theſe. Greeks had a fundamental Know- | 
ledge of their language, and had paſſed 


a great part of. their, lives among. them. 


Joſephs, as well as others, PP hays ; 


taken for his motto 


4 


—— igſe miſerrima vidi, 


„e Er gunrum pars mag, 5 Hi, 08 


4 0 7 


bey built but little — * vague and 


- uncertain tradition ; which, like fable, 

ives to one the attributes of. another ; 
which tells of actions that were neyer 
. Cone, nor even ſo much as thought of; 5 


which, converts 5 mere man into a hero, 
and a hero into a god.” From this origin 


Plutarch derived many of thoſe anecdotes | 


"> * x "RE SE I LE 


e drew chat romantic expedition of Ju- 
lius Cæſar to be undertaken after the 
ſubjection of the Parthians. That idea 
of Plutarch's does not appear to be yery 
well founded, that more knowledge may. 
be derived from the converſation , of the 
living, than the ſtudy « of the. Ulead? But 
2 appears far more probable, that. men. 
former times were much of t the fame 

mould 


woe he has inſerted i in his Lives ; thence 


1 Ser 


A PoOLITTENt 7 


© Mould as they are at preſent; and that ; 
 _ ._- the diſcourſe that preyailed in the- po- 
g lite circles, and in the Baths at Rome, 
was of the ſame caſt? with what we Rear 
at our tea- tables, and in our modern 
nee 10 Koch wen EP 
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9 al with inpariegiiy ahe/pheife * 
| of ſeeing your work, where you will in- 
have * but lightly touched upon. 
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LETTER v. rf 2 


To Signor Don Greazveid Preis. 
OU- apply to me, as a perſon who 


has lived much among the north- 
ern courts, to clear up certain doubts 
reſpecting Charles the Twelfth. I will 
endeavour, to the beſt of my power, to 
reſolve your queſtions reſpecting a prince 


who was for a length of time the polar 
ſtar of the military world, and will re- 
main to after-ages its moſt dazzling 


meteor. You may at any rate reſt 
aſſured, / that I ſhall not give you a 
ſingle anecdote, but what I have heard 


Fran thoſe who were eye-witneſſes to 


every tranſact ion. , 


To begin with the viſit he paid to his 
principal enemy king Auguſtus at Dreſ- 
den, you need not entertain the ſmalleſt 
doubt of it, however extraordinary it 
may appear to you. Charles was not a 


fay, 


his eyes off him nor would giwe nr un 


"ibs rere „ 


ma Ne frher Arduin, What! do Tritt 
 evety morning du Houts befofe day, to 
think like the reſt of mankind? In fact, h 
it Was 4 Whiin that he deitrtflified” td ill 
dulge: The Swedifn ay way Welt ol 
its march towards Rua! One chotning, 
av it was fling” off not für frbin Driſtten,” 


the” king ſuddenly departeck with tub 
comipanions' on hörſchäck, directing BY 
courſe to the city. Obe of Hit attenddiits 
he leaves ut che gate av u cöntinel aft 
e th the palüte wick tue 
whom die febves in rp fare mans 
ving” kim his horſt” in charge, 
e afcends the ſtairs, Ad elitett ke 
up er. King Augustus, before e 
had riſen from lis bed. Thus wal the 

Mag obliged" te get up Withdit cerse 
mony; and dreſs Hitrtfelf in tlie Prefcnee f 
of the man who had juſt before driven 

him from his throne. Chafles remained 
with him about three quarters of an hour; 


during which titne he ſcareely ever took 


opportunity of ſpeaking to a perſdn ; 
not even to à puge or valet, much leſz to 
the miniſter; -wh6* carne ag ſobn 49 he 
heard of the king ef Sweden ' atffVaft It 


LAS — — 2 — 


2 nl * — 
A * 
. 


ol making ſigns, to know. Whether it, 
was the king's, pleaſure that he ſhould be 
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happened, as they were, walking chegugh: 


the rooms of the palace, that Charles 


firſt- paſſed ; ; through zone of the doors, 


when the miniſter ſeiged bat opportunity 


48 


detained; 0 Which hen mage a ſignal.in. 


the, negative... The viſit turned out a 


mere affair pf ceremony and, Charles, 
being conducted aby Auguſtus to the 


gate of the palace, he there mounted his 
f horſe, and ſet off full ſpeed to join his 


army, Which he found in che utmoſt 


anxiety. about him. As ſeon as it was, 


Known that the king had entered Dref-, 
den, . not, ſeeing him return inunediately, 

they thought every quarter of an hour 48 
age, and became ſo impatient as, to 
think of ng leſs than marching; up to the 
town, and laying ſiege to Ys 49-9" to 
recover their Pins. onends end on mid 


171 ITY 22 112 8 | AW 


When i in 1 in Saxony, bins 


ſign was to march into the heart ol che 


empire, and wich his victorious arms to- 
give law to Europe, which was then 
divided about the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. 
Wen raſons have, been given 1 7 
a „ dex 
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lep he took afterwards,” of leaving the 
ethÞire, and turning his arms, againſt 
Ruſſia,  Whar principally urged him to 
this. was, according to the beſt· received 
authörs, a note of one hundred thouſand - 
pounds fterling given. to ſomebody by - 
oy Duke of Marlborough. TY 


8 NM De 


8 fuit mutatus Curie rerum. 


The Duke finiſhed the buſineſs of ex 
aſperating him againſt the Czar, towards 
whom he had already a violent animo- 
fity ; and pointed out to him the glory 
of cruſhing his only rival, and of be- 
coming the arbiter of the north, which 
would in the end make him the arbiter 
of Europe. There were two ways to 
march into Ruſſia; the one by Livonia, 
a | Swediſh country on the ſea-coaſt, 
abounding with grain, which would ſub- 
fiſt his army; whence entering into the 
fertile provinces of Ruſſia, he might 


direct his march to Moſcow; with eaſe 


and convenience, along the banks of 
. navigable © rivers: the other was by 
Poland and Ucrania, to which he wag 
invited by the Coſack Mazeppa, a mal- 
content, ho promiſed him every kind 
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h 1 and by this route he might 
| at once upon Moſcow, which 
decide the fate of Ruſſia. Of theſe two, 
Chacles himſelf choſe that which was 
more yorthy of his courage than bis 4 
prudence ; as was fully proved by che 
hardſhips his troops were qbliged- to ga 
through, and the extreme miſery tq 
which they were at length reduced. 


e laſt campaign againſt the 
Danes, wherein he loſt his life, was plan- 
ned indeed entirely by himſelf; which 
Vas not the caſe with regard to his firſt 
enterpriſes, that were followed with ſa 
great ſucceſs: in theſe, though he was 
the Achilles, ſome other was the Chiron, 
It was always his cuſtom to charge the 
enemy at the head of his cavalry: the 
diſpoſition of the battle was left to Le- 
yenhaupt. The famous diſembarkation 
at Copenhagen, with which Charles, while 
yet a youth, opened his military career, 
$35 projected | by general Stuart; the 
attack of the eyemy's trenches at Narva, 
which broug ht to mind the exploits 1 
| the Greeks my the Perſians, by one 


Gundvil, General Al 
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Charles having deck after ſuffering 
many difficulties, in Ucrania, found the 
great promiſes of Mazeppa, who had 
engaged to ſubſiſt his army, reduced to 
nothing. Being in the greateſt diſtreſs 
ſor want of proviſions, Partiy through 
the | difappointment: he met with from 
Mazeppa, and partly -from the defeat of 
Levenhaupt on his march to the army 
with 15, oo men, and a conſiderable 
eſcort of ammunition and proviſions, he 
came to the reſolution of Jaying ſiege to 
Pultowa. In this place the Czar had 
collected a quantity of proviſions, and 


had left a ſtrong garriſon to deſend it. 


By the capture of it, Charles might 
reſtore plenty to his army, and ſecure a 


good. poſt for his head - quarters, whenes 


he might direct the future operations of 


the war. Various were the opinions in 


the Ruſſian army, during the ſiege, of 
the ſteps that ſhould be taken by them: 
Some were for incloſing the Swedes by 
an entrenchment, and reducing them 
through hunger to a capitulation: others 
vere for laying waſte the country for a 
hundred leagues around, and leaving 


FEM bo 2 without the riſk of a battle, 
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But ſearing that the town, which uus vi- 


* he ſuppoſed, would prepare matters to 


gorouſly attacked, would be obliged to 
ſurrender, and that Charles would: be: 
enabled to refreſh-his amy, the Ruſſians 
at laſt determined on not delaying any: 
longer to give him battle. The Czur gave 
the more xeadily into this meaſure, as 
he knew. that Charles's cimpetiious diſ- 
poſition would induce him +40: ſeize: 

eagerly che occaſion of à general action 

with the Ruſſian any, howeyer it might 
boy to his own diſadvantage. He marched 
then early in the morning, ſo as to arrive 
in; time to camp in the entrance of a 
wood, near the king of Sweden]; who, 


attack him the next morning. Thus 
judged the Czar, and thus, it really, hap- 
pened. But ,in. the night the Czar gave 
, anders for {gven,gedoubts. $0, be raiſed in 
5 Aenne his iaſantry. 
This was. ſor two different purpoſes ; one 
s check the. impetuoſity and: break che 
N order of the Swedes in their fiſt onſet, 
which by experience he had ſufficient; 
reaſon to dread; the other, that he 


might not ſnut up chis troops in 2, on- 
uuued line of entrenchment, but afford 
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them the means of ſallying out upon the” 


enemy through the intervals betwern 
the redoubts; a method o fortifying an 


the moſt perfect. The king went forth: 
in the morning, fulkof ardour; and fluſhed 
with the hopes of conqueſt; but it was 
ſome time before he took notice of tha 
Czur s diſpoſition; The cond 
beaten, and three of the redoubts taen 
by ſtorm, the Swedes had in the end the 
worſt oß the action; which was equal to 
a deciſive- victory on the part of the 
Ruſſtans. 4 fi LO IR bat off 


19814 
4a. bf 4 


The king of Sweden excelled more in 
the field than in council, was more en. 
pable of executing than planning any 


great deſign: he might be compared to 


a ſhell,” which does ſometimes prodi- 
gious execution; but it muſt be when 
under the direction of an able bombar- 
dier. 2 2 : > 421 ERA . N Birr 


When bi KF bene to Gu hs 


TT” which was but ſeldom, he never 
did 


did it in a direct manner; but propoſed 
a general queſtion to thoſe in whom he 

placed the higheſt confidence, and took 
their different opinions on the ſubject. 

This might have been the effect of pride, 
or perhaps of that maxim of princes and 
ſtateſmen,” to adviſe with others, without 
e ERIN! Ri = W 


WW nN $62” 


Alt as on knows the des n | 
geeus links had for women; but very few 
know * whence” it originated. He had 
ſcarcely mounted the throne,” when, 
breathing nothing but war, he was con- 
tinually employed in thinking of the 
moſt effectual and deſtructive means of 
making it. A certain profeſſor of Stock- 
holm had communicated to him a new 


invention in the branch of ordnan e; 


with which he was ſo much pleaſed as 
to order him immediately to make the 
experiment. Impatient for the com- 
pletion of the work, he went very eariyß 
one morning all alone to the profeſſor s 
houſe, who was in bed, having been 
taken ill the day beſore with 4 fever. 
After knocking ſor a conſiderable length 
of time at the door, he was let in, and 
= bad 
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had a conference with the profeſſor on 
the ſubject that his mind was ſo fully 


taken up with. At his departure he was 


preceded by a young girl, a ſervant of the 
profeſſor's, who carried a lantern, and had 
fome pretenſions to beauty. The king took 
a fancy to the girl, which ſhewed he was 
not indifferent to the ſex, and began to 
take ſome liberties with her: but ſhe, 
being perhaps à native of | Dalecarlia, 
with a heart congenial to the ſoil, did 
not much reliſh this freedom of the king, 
and in return treated him rather roughly. 
We are aſſured, that this repulſe made 
fo deep an impreſſion on the king's mind, 
that he abſolutely refuſed in Poland to 
ſee the counteſs of Konigſmarck, and for 
ever baniſhed the ſex nee 
and his * 28 


— which you altowihimy 
he certainly poſſeſſed to a very high 
degree. I ſhall give you an inſtance of 
it, by an anecdote which Plutarch would 
not have omitted, had he written the 
life of Charles. He happened to be one 
day, after his return from Turkey, riding 
out, k * of attendants, 

| | whom 
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hom he left, and Went on cor 179 
before, - Being come to the gate of s 


field he had to paſs through, he opened 
it, and neglected to ſhut it again, 3 


cording to the laws of the. country. The 


10 41. 5 


owner of the ground, who was an enſign 850 . 


in the army, being hear at hand, and not 
being acquainted: with Charles's perſon, - 


called out to know why he did hat ſhuit 
the gate after him, according to be 


king's orders, and, as he paſſed, made uſe 
of ſome uncivil expreſſions. Why do 


you not go and ſhut it yourſelf? an- 


fwers the king. This ſo enrages the 
gentleman, that he ſeizes the bridle, and 
ſtops the horſe. On this Charles puts 


his hand to his ſword; but the other, 


being too ſtrong for him, ſnatches it 


from him. The king then ee ee 


piſtol, and threatens to make the other 
repent” it, unleſs he immediately lays 
down the ſword on à ſtone that was'cloſe 
by. You would not be © yaliant, "ſays 
che gentleman, if 1 was” alſo provided 
with a piſtol, Go, and fetch one, u 
the king. The gentleman on this goes. 
for à piſtol, while the king waits his 


, As he was coming back in hig 
* dud- 
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dudgeon, he eſpies the king's attendants 
at à little "diſtance; which giving him 
ſore! ſuſpicion, he makes his retreat. 


The noblemen, Who had joined the king, 


ſeeing. bim take up bis ſword withour 
ſaying a word, did not venture” to aſk 
him any queſtions, but followed him in 


Merice, It happened that not long after, 


the regiment,” in whieh this gentleman 
was an enſign, became vacant, and was 


i given to one of the noblemen who had 
that day attended the king. The gen- 


tlemam thought it neceſſary to inform 
his colonel of all the particulars, and 
deſired he would contrive to extricate 
him from the difficulty, The day being 
arrived, on which the regiment was to 
paſs in review, the enſign does not make 
his appearance. His majeſty obſerves to 
the colonel, There is an officer miſſing. 
He is informed, that the officer is on 
guard. Let him be ſent for, ſays the 
king. The enfiga is accordingly brought 
forth, God knows with what ſenſations, 


The king immediately gallops up to him, 


then ſtops, and looking upon him ſted- 
faſtly, names ating to a firſt ee 
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8 orgies: ig good round number of 
dr to be counted out to him 
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| There are many other inſtance 
of his magnanimity, which it would be 
too tedious to enumerate; amongſt. 
which, I know not Whether you will 
place that reſolution of hie, not to have 
his wound ꝗreſſed, after hearing of the 
total defeat of his army at Pultowa, and 
his as the. dreſſings, like another 


ö 
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"A certain nah in oy avecdotey 
of Charles's life, you, who are ſo curious. 
in n inveſtigating, the human. heart, will be 
glad to know; which is, that he ſome · 
times recommended to the chaplains of. 
his army, in the ſermons which among the. | 
_ Lutherans are preached to the n 
to take the following ex: oft e 


neten eee gud wear 72 oh 
M1067 n < Lt D a ed hah 
As Petrarch often mid Hi coughs: 

| - the third cirele of the heavens, where 
he ſuppoſed his Laura was with the other 
devoted ſlaves of love; ſo did Charles to 
the circle of the God of War, which was | 
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his heaven, He was frequently over- 
heard by his: domeſtics: counterfeiting. . 
firſt the noiſe of drums, then that of 
artillery, and finally the report of ſmall 
arms; when he would all on a ſudden” 
clap his hand to the ſword which he al- 
ways wote by his fide; his imagination 


transſorming che chairs and tables in the 
enn, horſe and boot: men. n 


„ 


We | 7 17111 an 184 a 
During his ſlay at Bender, "ON dent 
mention of the length of time a man may 
live without nouriſhment, and of the faſt- 


ing and auſterity 7 praftiſed by the Sanrons, 


and by the oriental Jews, he took it in his 


head to try the ſtrength of his own con- 


ſtitution in this particular, He held 
out for à week, taking only a glaſs of 
water each day; and at the ſame time 
omitting none of his ordinary exerciſes, 
among others, that of riding ten leagues 
on horſehack, On the eighth day he 
found an inclination to eat: ſo he took 
ſome. fogd; but not, as one would ſup- 
paſe, what was very light and eaſy af 
digeſtion, but ſome good ſubſtantial 


meat, and in no ſmall quantity. | This, 
beoveper, affected neither his health nor 


his 


"is, POHITICNT © 


His omach, & 0 10 Prepent him He 


e ordinary courſe of ring. 

a 8 | 
" Wikkhever b playec at Cheſs, as 10 
frequently did to paſs away the time at 
Zender, he always moved the king to- 
wards the front as ſoon as poſſible. T6 
cover himſelf was entirely out of the 
queſtion ;' and if ever a pawn happened 
to be in his way, he did not puzzle him- 
ſelf long about the method of moving 
him, but knocked him at once off the 
board. Such influence has that genius, 
or natural diſpoſition, that is born along 
with us, which in Charles ſhewed its 
prevalence to the laſt: for, after receiving 
his fatal blow at Frederickſtadt, he was 


found with his hand upon the hilt of his 


ſword. | 
Thus you have a Might . but an 

otiginal one at leaſt, of the rival of Peter 

the Great, to whoſe great qualities he 


was at length obliged to give way. 


_ Guſtavus Adolphus, Who attended the 


lectures of our Galileo at Padua, and 


united the characters of the ſoldier aud 


the politician, was, doubtleſs, 4 much - 


greater 
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| greater man; norwirhſtanding, Guſtavus | 


committed an overſight, in neglecting 
to follow up his victory of Leipſic. 
Having completely routed his, enemies 
in that battle, inſtead of marching 
ſtraight into Bohemia, he was content 
with detaching there his ally the elector 
of Saxony, who carried on the war with- 
out ſpirit, and was ſoon gained over by 
the Auſtrians. Guſtavus divided and 
diſſipated his force, like a great river 


that overflows its banks, and went here 


and there throughout Germany, beſie- 
ging towns, and laying countries under 
contribution; but knew not how to 
contra and abridge the war, according 
to the Roman and Turkiſh method. 
He gave time to the enemy to recover 
himſelf, and loſt all his former advan- 
tages: ſo that he was obliged at Lutzen 
to re- commence that game which he 
had before won, and which then termi- 
nated with his life. 


It appears to me, e, all diſpute, 
that the greateſt man among the Swediſh 
monarchs was Guſtayus Vaſa. He found 
the means of well regulating. and direct- 


ing 


- 
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ing the natural ſtrength of his country; 
and did not attempt to puſh, it beyond 
its proper bounds ; 
cious a uſe of it within the kingdom, 
that without him it could neither have 
been extended ſo far beyond the limits 
of the realm by Guſtavus Adolphus, nor 
ſo gloriouſly. miſguided, as it Was . 
wards, by Charles the T welſth. 
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To Signor b eee Mania FEE] 
Secretary tothe e Bologna Academy. by of 


T was a matter of aſtoniſhment 6 to . 
Europe, to hear that Count Saxe, 

the commander in chief of the French 

army in Flanders, had determined on the 
fiege of Bergen op- Zoom; but how 
much more ſo, to hear, a few weeks after, 
that Lowendahl, who was left to con- 
duct the ſiege, had carried it by aſſault! 
Beſides the Marſhal's ſtaff, which he has 
obtained by this conqueſt, he will juſtly 
acquire the title of the Poliorcetes of the 


png age. 


This 0 muſt indeed be ac- 
knowledged a glorious one, yet owes a 
great part of its glory to Fortune, which <_ 

for ſome time back has ſeemed diſpoſed 
to favour the French. Bergen-op-Zoom: 
is one of the barrier-towns of Holland, 


che maſler · piece of the famous Cochorn. 
The works are very extenſive, and mined 
almoſt in every part: by ſubterranean 
paſſages there is a communication with 
a2lKusun entrenched camp without the ton, h 
where an army can ſubſiſt in perfect ſecu- _ 
rity. It has beſides an open uni- a 
cation with the ſea. 


It has been aſerted, that there is no 
place in the world entirely impregnable. | 
This aſſertion is perhaps ill founded. 39 
Konigſtein in Saxony may be an inſtance | 
to the contrary ;. a place ſituated on a 
very ſteep mountain, with à running 
ſpring within, and a ſufficiency of arable 
land to maintain the little gartiſon requi- - 
ſite to defend it. But, ſetting aſide this 
fortreſs, which ſeems to be intended by  . - 
nature for the Baſtille of Saxony, or the 
repoſitory of the treaſures of Gren-Velt. in 
caſe of war, what ſball we ſay of Gibraltar? 
The Engliſh indeed took it without dif- 
ficulty i in the Spaniſh war; but then it 
had not an adequate defence, either by 
ſea or land: whereas now, that it has 


2 ſtrong garriſon, with plenty of pro- 


nien. and a numerous fleet 1 in its har- TON 
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bour, what man in his ſenſes can ſup- 
poſe it is in any danger of being taken? 
They muſt firſt triumph over the Engliſh 
flag, drive them from what they conſider 
their proper element, and ſend out a 
powerful navy to ſcour the ocean and 
preſerve the TE of 1 it, | ITY. 


of 


Bergen-op-Zoom does not yield to 
Gibraltar in regard to its communication. 
with the ſea ; and has the further advan- 
tage of being ſupported by an entrenched 
camp, whence the garriſon may be re- 
lieved every day, if neceſſary. A hedge 
defended by a body of grenadiers, who had 
it in their power to relieve one another, 
might "defy the attacks of a. Wöban; 3 
While, on the other hand, a Bergen - op- 
Zobin's with a ſufficient” garriſon, bur 
commanded by a 7 's no hang 
ter an a 21 0 Ne 

The famous Bann Robinſoh, the 
beſt military mathematician of the age, 
being called over from England” by the 
prince of Orange, to aſſiſt in the defence 
of tlie place, on his arrival found fe 
taken. Having finutely examined every 

2 1 part 


K 


any orie 65 
| Part of it, he declared chat it vas 'as te- 
nable when the French entered it by 
alfault, as it was when they firſt began 
their approaches j and that, if it had been 
defended as it ſhould have been; neither 
force nor ftratagem could have reduced 
it. Marſhal Schmettaw, who knew the 
practical part as well as the other did 
the. theory, and to whom a journal of . 


+ the beſiegers and the beſieged was ſent 


twice a week, was ready from the begin- 

ning to lay any wager againſt Lowen- 
' Qahl, if, as he ſaid himſelf, the Hollan- 

ders only made "_— 79 nel am ny 
defend . 


„ then was it _ Why, the 
confriandant- did not take the leaſt pre- 
caution, or follow the moſt ſimple rules | 
of his profeſſion. He neither made 
timely fallies, ſprung his mines, nor gave 
any other interruption to the approaches 
of the enemy. He neither filled the 
ditch with water, nor, in'a word, ob- 
| ſerved a ſingle article of what was pre- 
|. ſcribed in a manuſcript, left by Cochorn 
himſelf, for the inſtruction of thoſe whq 
might on a future occaſion have to de- 
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fend the place, like a father's laſt wil 
in favour of à beloved daughter. This 
valuable manuſcript was found among 
the common lumber. of the governor, 
who gaye himſelf ſo little concern, that 
one morning, while che French were, 
contrary to cuſtom, mounting quietly a 
breach which they had made in one 
of the baſtions of the place, he was ex- 
tended at his eaſe upon a feather-bed, 
not caring either to expoſe his perſon, or 
even to beſtow a thought on the defence 
of his garriſon; ſo that they paid him 


a viſit in his very houſe, and, on waking : 
| him out of his leep, hailed him their 
priſoner, 
hf 
, e if} --65 
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Read pers wg — les oh one” 
do, when I conſider: the daily proofs 
Bs. are given of the prodigious 
- fuperiority the Europeans . poſſeſs. oyer 

the Aſiatics. The different trading com- 
panies of Europe have not been con- 
rented with eſtabliſhing themſelves in the 
moſt advantageous ſituations in India, and 
the beſt adapted to their traffic. s they have 
not been contented with building. them-- 
ſelves redoubts and fortreſſes, for the pro- 
tection of commerce; but have gone ſo far 
as to uſurp a kind of ſovereign authority in 
the country, and to act more like princes 
than merchants. The Engliſh and French 
Faſt-India companies hold all the Na- 
bobs in zwe, along the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel and the banks of the Ganges: 
theſe princes careſs them, and court 


3 
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their friendſhip and alliance: nay, in- 

ſtances have been ſeen of the company's 

ſervants dethroning monafchs, and dif- 

poſing of kingdoms at their pleaſure. - 
- thoſe Uſſtant _ yo Wn 5 | 


This has been wal LE 66 Mr: . 
: Dupleix on the ſide of Pondicherty, the 
center of the French eſtabliſhments. And 
has not Lord Chve, on the ſide of Ben- 
gal, lately exhibited a moſt fplendid 
example of it? This main who went to 
India in the company's ſervice, with a 
few guineas in his purſe, made war there 
like a Paladin, and, regnis adfignatis, like 
another Alexander along the Ganges, 
which he has made entirely "Engliſh, 
returned back in a few years to his native 
country with a fortune of ſixty or ge 
an $10 pe your: ee e i K 


| n comes it, rk a mere paul of 
Europeans, in the pay of thoſe com- 
panies, can face whole armies of the 
Indian princes, engage them, a” gain 
WO e over Went s 
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You; who are endowed with ſo much 
| natural penetration, improved by the 


ſtudy of the beſt authors, ho can con- 
ſult a father of excellent ſenſe, not deſti- 
tute of ſcience and erudition, '+who 


have beſides had ſo much experience in 


the affairs of the world, will, no doubt, 


ſoon trace the cauſe of ſo extraordinary 
a phznomenon in politics, For my own 
part, I think I ſhall be able, with 
the aſſiſtance of a little Engliſh book 


that has fallen into my hands, to diſcover 
the teaſon of it. 85 EI: 


The 1 never 1 8 on 


their infantry; their armies always have 
been, and are to this day, chiefly com- 
poſed of cavalry. They bring to the 
field their whole families along with 
them; and their camp is attended by 
a large train of artificers and traders of 
every deſcription, ſo as to en a 
. | 


nn 


on the artillery; and their cannon, which 
carry balls of ſeventy pounds weight,” are 
Stremely difficult to manage, They 

| * TT 
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are much given to ſuperſtition,” and al- 
ways take omens of the good or ill 
fortune of the day, before they give 
battle. They are totally ignorant of the 
art of war, and have not the ſmalleſt 
idea of diſcipline: crammed full of rice 
and opium, one of which is their ordi- 
nary food, and the other their only 
luxury, their - whole camp remains buried 
all night in a profound ſleep, without 
any guards or out - poſts for their ſecu- 
rity; ſo that many examples are to be 
found bf whole armies having been ſur- 
priſed and maſſacred in the night. 


On the day of battle their commanders 

are mounted on elephants at the head of 
their troops. On theſe they conſtantly 
keep their eyes fixed; and, ſhould they 
loſe ſight of them for a moment, they 
give up every thing for loſt, and diſ- 
perſe immediately. Theſe elephants are 
' admirable butts for the European artil- 
lery, which, being lighter, is much more 
_ eaſily managed: in fact, a ſingle cannon- 
ſhot, well pointed, has often.decided * 
fate of a battle, 
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The readineſs of the Europeans to 
change their methods and cuſtome, a 
well in war as in every thing elſe, and to 
adopt whatever they find the moſt excel- 
lent in every art, is the principal cauſe 
of their ſuperiority over the Afiatics; 4 
people to the higheſt degree tenacious of 
their ancient cuſtoms and manners; who. 
would not for the world act differently 
from what their anceſtors did ten centu- 
ries ago, | 


Aba has bates 3 under 5 | 
government of eunuchs ſince the days 
of Cyrus. The inhabitants of this con- : 
tinent have ever bent their necks to 
the moſt enthralling deſpotiſm, | with- 8 
out ſo much as attempting to emanci- 
pate themſelyes from the yoke, or ſhew- | 


ing any wiſh to breathe the Tweet and 5 


ſalutary air of liberty. Through this 5 
whole courſe of ages they haye always i 
preſerved the ſame fundamental habits 8 
of thinking and of living, Thus the the 
Turks have ngt made any alteration in 
their military inſtitutions, nor in the 
faſhion of their dreſs, ſo ill calculated 
for war. It is this that has enabled 
on ES Scan- 
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Scanderbeg, Sobieſki, Monticuccoli, and 
Eugene, to withſtand their innumerable. 
armies, with the help of European diſ- 
cipline ; it is hence that our heads are 
not, at the preſent moment, inſtead of 
me pn _ 1 rar 3 18 


rr wh” 
1 eee eve 
To Signor Faancusco 0 Mak Zenit 
| Secretary to the Bologna OP 
Ave the eminent 8 of 
the eſent age, admiral Aan 
the loſs of ſuch a man muſt. be deeply 
regretted. by every perſon of merit, 1 
think . you told me the other day, that 
you "have. never read the narrative of his 
voyage round the world, when 1 congra · 


tulated you on the ple ure you have 
0 come; as ſomebody once did with 


regard to the hiſtory of * Quixote, 


_—_— 7 SE 


* 
13 
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| In. the mean time, tilt vou bye gn 
opportunity of reading that intereſting 
E 
own requeſt, give e eee 
reſpecting the admiral, partly drawn 
from the book itſelf, and. partly from 
the converſation I haye had with ſome 
Engliſhmen. - I have been extremely 
curious in queſtioning them about a'man | 
whom I eyer held in the higheſt” admi- 
ration, as one of the few ho do not 
leave the world in heaps 


His name began 10 beende Eur 
rope at the beginning of the war which 
broke out between England and Spain, 
not long beſore the death of the empetot 
ö Charles the -Sixth ; a War of the mer 
chants, as Sir Robert Walpole called its 
whom they perſuaded with the autmoſt 
difficulty to enter into it, but hom they 
could never induce to proſecute. it wih 
vigour. Anſon got the command of a 


ber right, of five: ſail of veſſels in all, the 
largeſt of which was the Centurion, in 
which he himſelf embarked s 4 ſhip be- 
nn 


= 
Fate - 
99 * % 


_ ſmall ſquadrons conſiſting, i i remem- | 
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rate in the line of battle, and mounting ſixty 
pieces of cannon. With this little ſquadron 
his orders were to harraſs the enemyꝰs moſt 
Pacific Ocean. All the world knows the 
difficulties he had to get over, I will not 
ſay in his paſſage, but in the anti cham- 
ber of the miniſter, and at the ; 
which was entirely devoted to him. It 
is alſo well known, how, having touched 
at the Braſils, he arrived at Cape Horn 
about the time of the vernal equinox, 
the moſt unfavourable feaſap of the year. 
Every one has heard of the damage he 
fuſtained in a gale of wind that laſted 
for forty days together, in which two of 
his veſſels parted company, and could not 
double the Cape; of the terrible ſcurvy' 
that prevailed among the ſhip's crew, 
and the ſoldiers on board, a great part 
of 'whom were old and invalid; a ſcurvy 
of -a more malignant nature than the 
plague deſcribed by Thucydides. Every 
one has alſo heard of the taking of Paita, 
admiral accompliſhed with the little 
force he had left, after having ſtaid for” 
e N at the iſland of 
Juan 
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Joan Fernandez. 1f he had had but another 


ſmip left, he would have taken Panama 


and admiral Vernon having at the ſame 
time taken, on the other ſide; Porto Bello 
in the Gulf of Mexico, he would have 
had the command of the two ſeas of 
Mexico and Peru, and in ſome meaſure 
e ere eee ee | 


ee at length « to e 
alone, he took, not far from Manilla, 
the Acapulco ſhip, which trades directly 
from America to Aſia; and, at the end 
of about four years, returned to England, 
as Jaſon formerly did Win . 


| All his a add by. pru⸗ 
dence and valour: yet, on two occaſions, 
he was much indebted to the favour f 
Fortune. Having come to an anchor 
in the South Sea, off the iſle of Tinian, 
one of the ſmall iſlands that are thinly . 
_ interſperſed in that vaſt ocean, which 
embraces near half the globe, he went on 
ſhore with his people to get refreſhment. 
It ſo happened, that one night, in a ſevere 
| _ the veſſel mn anchors, 


* 


and 
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and went out to ſea. ' For eighteen days 
they ſaw no-more of her, though conti- 


nually gazing towards the horizon; and 


therefore concluded that ſhe was entirely 


loſt. Thus had Anſon the dreary pro- 


ſpe& of being for ever confined amongſt 
the antipodes of his native country, in 
the midſt of a loneſome ſea, which is 
ploughed but once a year by a ſolitary 
Spaniſh” ſhip. In fine, when they had 
totally given themſelyes up to deſpair, 
and had begun to build themſelves huts, 
in the form of a little village, the ſhip 
returned with the few hands that 
had been left on board. You may 


eaſily form an idea of their joy at this 


happy and unexpected event. After a 


ſhort time ſpent in feſtivity and rejoicing, 


the little colony left their habitations ; 
and, without giving themſelves the trou- 
ble of deſtroying them, re-embarked in 
the ſhip, in order to proſecute their 


The ſecond inſtance of the interpo- 
ſition of Fortune in his favour was, when 
he came in fight of his own coaſts,” and 
fell in with a French fleet that was 
cruizing 


* 


Invincible, and Glory attends ye 


* 
Ts... 
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truiting in the channel; from which he 


was ſaved, as Homer's heroes were very 


often; by a thick ſog. This induced hin 
to take for a motto, with Which che 
Engliſh decorate their arms, the very 
words that Horace aſcribes to W 
Ni 3 | 


Being ee | > a higher nk 
the ſervice, in the year 1747, he en- 


gaged, off Cape Finiſterre, Monſ. de Jon- 
quiere, who, with a ſtrong ſquadron, 


was diſpatched to convoy, to à certain 
latitude, the fleets deſtined for the Eaſt 


and Weſt Indies; a new ſource of riches 


and glory to Anſon. He captured fix 
of the enemy's ſhips; among which was 
the admiral's. Manſe de Jonquiere in 
delivering up his ſword to Anſon, ob- 
ſerved; with that gaiety of humour, 


which the French do not lay aſide even 


in adverſity, © You have conquered the 


alluding to the * 2 * 
AI g 


» toe 


in aria PR fuets i ncaa _. 


viees, he was created a peer of the realm; 
8 


=y 


+ 
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on the death of Norris was appointed 


vice-admiral of England; and in the 


end was placed at the head of the admi- 


ralty. Notwithſtanding the various 
changes of miniſtry which of late took 


place in London, he retained that ſu- 


preme charge, for which he was ſo well 
qualified, to the end of his days; and he 

died at length, graſping in his hand the 

Trident of Neptune, or, in other Tal 
the Supt of the World. 


F . 
he was reckoned ſtent even in his 


- own. country. In matters of love he 


was ſo cool, that having eſpouſed a Miſs 
York, and not having any iſſue by her, 
ſomebody made a pun, and not a bad 
one, upon the occaſion : See that man, 
who went round the world, yet has not 
courage enough to go to York.” 


But, on the other hand, he was all Gre 


on his own element. He introduced 


into the Engliſh navy, a diſcipline like 
that obſerved in the Pruſſian army: he 


revived that reſolute and cloſe method 


of fighting, within n by which 


"tai - his | 
. a . x 


_ 
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often gained ſuch. glorious victories, It 
is chiefly to his activity that the En- 
gliſh are indebted for the preſent ex- 
tent of e oommerce _ a ban 


1 22 7 


„The Lee. 3 ee out, like | 
the Trojan horſe in days of yore, a num- 
ber of heroes. Dennis and Brett, who 
are now blocking up the French and 
Spaniſh ſquadrons, Saunders, who hac 
ſo. great a ſhare in the conqueſt of Ca- ; 
nada, Keppel, who diſtinguiſned him- 
ſelf ſo. much in the capture of Belleiſle, 

and has ſince taken Senegal and Goree 
from the enemy, were all lieutenants in 
that ſhip, and Lan at ies — ON 
on Anſon. 64 


11 England owes he 0 KS reſt 
of Europe is not a little indebted to him; 
if on no other acebdunt, for affording 
the ſubject of one of the beſt books that 
ever was written: I mean the narrative 
of his voyage, which is at the ſame time 
both ĩnſtructive and entertaining which 
* eee of hiſtory joins the 
ng . mar- 
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marvellous relations of romance, and 
which holds a more diſtinguiſhed rank 
Among modern productions, than the 
retreat of the ten thouſand does among 
the ancient. Mr. Walter, the chaplain 
of the Centurion, was for a long time 


the reputed author, his name being put 


in the front of the book: but it has been 
fince diſcovered, that the champion of 
— Fluxions in oppoſition to the 
Analyfis of biſhop Berkeley, Benjamin 
obins, was the real author; who was 
thought worthy to be preſented, by the 
Royal Academy, with a golden medal, for 
his difcoveries in artillery ; and died in 
1751, at Fort St. David, being then 
chief engineer in the ſervice of the Eng- 
tiſh Eaſt India company. This man 
can furniſh a ſtrong proof, that the moſt 
profound and abſtrgfed knowledge of 
ſcience is not incompatible with elegance 
ol ſcyle and a fine genius, if the poſition 
is not already ſuMciently eſtabliſhed by 
the examples of Maupertuis and D*Alem- 

be "Ol ove all 4 your von * 4 


5-Ewith ins eee hed vim, 
with this letter, one of choſe bottles of 
8 A Madeira 


* 
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Madeira that made the circuit of the 
world with Anſon, with which he treated 
his friends, not without much folem- 
nity, on particular occaſions, Tou may 
imagine how. . exquiſite - muſt be the 
reliſh of that wine, which, originally 
good, was exceedingly improved by fo 
long a voyage ; a liquor rhat might, in 
2 ſenſe ol the e be called 2 oe 
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- To Count Cnanrzs cih, 


ee to. þis Majeſty, the | King of 
; .*  ; Profs.” | 
TOW 8 the nature 5 grin- 
ciples of government may tend 
mack aggrandizement of à nation, was 
never more clearly hewn than in the 
late conſiderable riſe of the French power 
gn en inn 


+F .F 7 
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ſmall corner of that vaſt; continent, the 
province of Canada; where the cold is 
intenſe, and the ſoil barren; being al- 
moſt an entire ſcene of uncleared wocds, 
and uncultivated country, waſhed by 
the Gulf of St. Laurence, which is un- 
navigable. for above ſix months of the 
year, partly on account of the froſt, and 
partly the tempeſtz and ſogs, which, to- 
Wards the end of the autumn, and the 
commencement of the ſpring, render the 
rocks and ſands, of which that ſea is full, 
almoſt inevitable: ſo that a voyage to 
Canada is reckoned more dangerous than 
to any other part of America. At the 
mouth of the Miſſiſippi, in the Gulf gf 
Mexico, which is to the weſtward of 
Florida, they have founded New Or- 
leans, an infant colony, at the immenſe 
diſtance of about three thouſand miles 
from the Gulf of St, Laurenee, So they 
are pent up on one ſide by the power of 
Spain, and on the other by ſavage tribes, 
many of which are in the ſtricteſt terms. 
of alliance and friendſhip with the Eng- 
liſh; who are always the rivals, W 
* e ne a - 


— 
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Abe Engliſh ite in poſſeon of the 


whole coaſt of America, from Florida to 


the Gulf of St. Laurence; #country fer- 


tile in its ſoil; and temperate in its 


climate. The northern provinces fur- 
niſh pitch, timber, and other neceffaries 
for naval armaments. Virginia is en- 


tirely planted with tobacco; Carolina, 


with indigo and rice: in this latter, mul - 


berry- trees have been planted, >" which 


promiſe to turn out well, and to yield 


good quantities of ſilk. They reckon 
in the different provinces above a mil- 


lion of induſtrious inhabitants; and 25 


their trade with them employs at leaſt 


- fifteen hundred veſſels, and fifteen thou- 


fand ſeamen. Their ports being ſituated 
on the open ſea, they can make two voy- 
ages to Europe, or the Welſt-Indies, for 
one that the French can, confined as 
they are within the land. For this 


reaſon they can afford to ſell at a lower 


rate thoſe ſpirituous liquors and woolleq 


manufactures, which are the main ar- 


ticles of traffic between the Europeans 


and che mien, of 4 chat . con- 
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. Theſe and other - diſadvantages the 
French have uſed their utmoſt induſtry 


to counter-aft, directing every opera- 


tion to one end, pointing all their en- 
deavours to the ſame object. The enter- 
priſing ſpirit of their adventurers, the 


bravery of their commanders, the in- 


trigues of their miſſionaries, have in the 
courſe of time ſucceeded fo far, whether 
by force or perſuaſion, as to bring the 
natives, who inhabit the banks of the 
lakes and rivers in that country, to be 
either their allies or ſubjects, and to de- 
tach 8 the 


Engliſh. 


By theſe means they have contrived 


to eſtabliſh between Quebec and New 


Orleans, a chain of forts, in which one 
or two hundred men may ſometimes 
keep in ſubjection whole people. They 
have ſecured the important paſs of Ni- 
agara; and, to cover and protect their 


__ forty they have two ſtrong fortreſſes, 


one on the Ohio, as a check upon the 
Engliſh ſouthern colonies, the other on 
Crown Point, to keep within beunds 


thoſe to the northward : and by Fort 


St. John's, 


av» POLITICAL: #4 


Se; Job's, which is on à river of that 
15 name in Acadia, that empties itſelf into 

the Bay of Fundy; they have a! dire& - 
communication with the Ocean; which 
in a mercantile view may be called, as 
it has been by certain philoſophers; the 
Father» of all. With theſe advantages 
they can engroſs the fur trade of; all 
North America, and protect it; and as, 
by means of the great lakes and rivers 
which traverſe the continent, they have 
opened a paſſage from the northern ſeas 
into the ſea of Mexico, ſo they may like- 
wiſe hope to diſcover ont into the South- 
ern, or Pacific Ocean, which is the ſantZum 
ſanflorum of the Spaniſh trade, an object 
of deſire and „ to all e- 
nnn „ 
| ler eg the wake hots . 
been in making and eſtabliſhing theſe 
encroachments, the fact is, that no in- 
conſiderable part of the people of Eng- 
land, tranſplanted into the new world, 
and though all under the ſame ſovereign, . 
yet divided into ſeveral ſtates, differing 
in their forms of government, and inde- 
5 M the 
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tlie Tame deſire of path; but employing 
very different means in the pürſuit of it, 
after having loft part of their commerce, 
ure at length apprehenſive of being 
driven into the fea by a handful of 
Frenchmen, who, animated by one ſoul, 
are already upon their borders, and ae 
9 day clofing i in more a w e 


Of 


Whit theſe is wers goitg' for- 
ward in America, in Europe an attempt 
was made towards an accommodation; 
and a: congreſs was held at Bruſſels of * 
ſome Engliſh and French commiſſaries, 
wlio gave themſelves an infinite deal of 
trouble to afcertain the limits” within 
which the two nations ſhould keep them- 
ſelves quiet in America. In 171, the 

Engliſh had come into poſſeſſion of 
Acadia, a country of conſiderableextent 
to the northward of their colonies; partly 
| waſhed by the Ocean, and partly by the 
Gulf of St. Laurence, one of the pitiful 
rewards for the victories of Eugene and 
Marlborough. The bounds of this pro- 
vince had never been exactly defined; 
which cauſed perpetual diſputes and diſ- 
hays 9 ſince the Engliſn 
ha 


141 4 


y n = 


N — en the n 
called Halifax, which from the excellence 
of its port made the affair of the greater A 
moment. In the treaty of Atx-la-Gha- 
pelle, the ſettlement of the boundaries 2 
of this province, inhabited promiſcuouſly = 
ted; ſg:that, five years after, diſſen⸗ 
ſions abopt the extent ab their dominion . 
ame the cu n 
tions. e r eee aS 208 
3 . Ia ein 03:46 WI 
 Whil& theſe diſputes. were Jr 73-4 
| und about Beadia,, the French working 
ar their forts and-tampering with the ſa» 
vages, general Braddock. was ſent openly _ 
from England with a few thouſand men: 
which make in that country a very re- 
ſpectable army. Brave, but unwary, he 
gave into an ambuſcade, which the ſa 


yages, together with a handful of Freneh, 
had laid for him near that fine riverę tho 
Ohio, and fell together with-the- greateſt - 
nenn Sn en Muir 
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port the Engliſn had opened on lake 


Ontario, in order to extend their traffic 
among the diſtant tribes, firſt con- 
founded the court of London, and af- 
terwards rouſed it to more ſerious and 
deciſive meaſures. They immediately 
turned their thoughts to the natural 
ſorce of the lingdom, their naval power; 
and quickly detached a ſquadron, under 
the command of an officer equally re- 
markable for bravery and conduct; I. 
mean admiral Boſcawen, who made. ſuch 
diſpatch as to arrive at Louiſbourg before 
the Marquis d' Antin;: Wwho was to ſail 
from Breſt with a ſtrong fleet for the 
American coaſt. The Engliſh have thus 
taken every precaution to eo ra | 
e n ett ti 
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8 has. Pre Fe 5 
ſhips, of war from the Marquis; of which 
the Duc de Mirepoix has made a bitter 
remonſtrance at the court of St. James's, 
vo declaration af war having been pre- 
viouſly made. Beſides which, the Eng- 
liſh have within a ſhort ſpace of time 
captured all the: French Weſt · India ſhips 

| +a * Ly ſmall number in- 


q | | deed, 


TA 
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| deed, perhaps not much exceeding an 
hundred, but an hundred laden with 
ſugar, indigo, coffee, and other light 
and rich commodities, which, though of 
ſmall- bulk, are of great value: to which 
may be added the capture of ſo many 
ſeamen, a matter oſ no ſmall conſequence 
to the French in time of war. The other 
conſequences of this capture, ſuch as the 
bankruptcy that may enſue among their 
Weſt-India-merchancs, the diſtreſs which 
the inhabitants of the iſlands may :ſuffer- 
from the want of freſh- ſupplies of pro- 
viſions, the communication between them 
and the mother- country being cut off, 
and their trade at a ſtand for God knows 
how long, I ſhall leave: tothe diſcuſſion 
and calculation of perſons hetter ſkilled 
n Lu ne al 
91 187 T 1 

What more ein . — 5 
dreien 10. the method by which 
the cloud. has ſpread itſelf, and the war 
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become more genera] and more extended. 


As in literary circles, when a diſpute has 
ariſen on ſome particular ſubject, the 
heat of argument ſoon involves the diſ- 


WO in other , queſtions, as from a 
ſimple 


- 
—— 
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or lower; 2 mere triſle in a country like 
Atadia, where, in che ſpace of twenty 
ſquate leagues, you will ſcarcely find 
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imple aſtronomical problem, to the. cauſe 
of the planetary revolutions, the ſoul of 


the univerſe ;- ſo has it happened on the 
preſent occaſion- The bone of conten- 
tion was at firſt veſpecting a line to be 
drawn one or two hundred leagues higher 


four or ſye habitations: afterwards, 
whether the French were entitled to any 
there at all, particularly on 


the ſea-chaſt, as the Fort St. John's 
Was; and this circumſtance made the 


affair of greater moment. Why, ſaid 
chey, ſhould: ſeventy thouſand French, 
lately tranſplanted into Canada, be ſuf- 
ſered to diſturb a whole million of 
Engliſh, for years back eſtabliſhed in 
America, and to be perpetually harraſſing 


them, as well in their internal affairs as 


in their foreign commerce ?; We muſt 


ot chem entirely from all North 
America, and rid ourſelves for ever of 
this incumbranee. Nor is the buſineſs 


likely to reſt” here. From ſome late 


blications we may judge, that the 


Engl have been by degrees irritated 
to 


1 


6 


to ſueh a pitch; that they are de- 
Lermined tu enter on 4 melt Aefpefer 
conteſt with France, and tal of no. 
thing leſs chan gotully Gefers ping tire 
French naval power and cõmmerer, 


that they may not be” able to flap 


their flag any toriger” upon the 6cct. 
To ſuch a height is riſen the ilitary 


therefore every reaſon to expect, that 
this will be the moſt important and ob- 
ſtinate war that ever was carried on be- 
tween the two nations. The ont will, 
no doubt, uſe her utmoſt efforts to pre- 
ſerye that which it has coſt her in a length 
dk time ſo much labour and itiduſtry te 
attain, a flourifhitig commerte, 4 navy; 
which ſoon after the peace of Ak AA⸗ 
Chapelle ſuddenly broke forth, and coz 
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and political thermometer. There is 


vered the ocean; the other, to remain 


the ſole arbiter of commerce, and mi- 
ſtreſs of the ſea, which is her proper 
empire, and her only means of preſerving 


in Europe a balance againſt the French 

power and grandeur by land. We ſhall 
ſee ſome decifions made in the other 
world, which will go a great way to- 
wards deciding their affairs in this. 


But 
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"But what am I about, to: be talking 


politics before one of the ableſt miniſters 
in the world, who has merited the eſteem 


of an Oſterman, been employed by him 
in the moſt difficult and delicate nego- 
ciations, and ſigned in Hungary one of 
the moſt celebrated treaties of peace of 

the preſent age? Perhaps I may be 
compared to that ſilly philoſopher, who 


tock it in his head to give a lecture on 


the art of war in the preſence of Hanni- 
bal. No; though removed at ſo great 
a diſtance, I ſhall amuſe myſelf with the 
pleaſing recollection of thoſe hours which 
I frequently paſſed in converſation with 
you, when riding together in the delight- 
ful park at Berlin ; hours which I ſhall 
ever remember with pleaſure, 
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L. is impoſſible for the weather” to | 

more tempeſtuous or gloomy: ; "the 
ſky. cannot be more completely ver- 
caſt. This is the moſt tryin pool, the 
moſt important crilis, for. the houſe of | 
Brandenburg, and the. virtue of Fr rede- | 
rick., A ſtate ſprung up not long lince, 
from the claſs of principalities, which 


in a few years had attained the ſecond 


rank in Europe, and lately had riſen Tea. 


to the firſt, now ſees itſelf i 4n danger of 


being annihilated. France, diſgulled at 


_... the King of Pruſha's alliance .with Eng-. 


land, at a time when, being at war with 


the latter, ſhe had reckoned upon her 


former friendſhip with that monarch, has 
now Joined herſelf to Auſtria, ber natural 
"DF enemy; 
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enemy; and, after two centuries of con- 


tinued war, has entered into a formal 


alliance with her; by which ſhe is en- 
gaged to furniſh twenty-four thouſand 


men to aſſiſt the court of Vienna in the 


recovery of the rich province of Sileſia, 


and the county of Glatz, the mountains 


of which, penetrating into Bohemia and 
Moravia, are a check upon the Empreſs 


Queen, and, in caſe ſhe ſhould attempt 
any thing without, give her reaſon to 
be anxious for the ſecurity of her own 
dominions. Ruſſia will ſoon join Auſtria 


and France, if ſhe has not already done 
it, being an old ally of the former, for 
ſome time paſt at variance with Pruffia, 


and now exceedingly piqued againſt the 
_ Engliſh, for, withdrawing their ſubſidy 


of half a million per annum, and prefer- 
ring, to their ancient friendſhip, a new 
connexion with Pruſſia, The old as 
well as the freſh bickerings between the 
houſe of Brandenburg and that of Saxony, 
make it evident, that the latter waits but | 
the favourable moment to declare itſelf. 


Already Sweden, inſtigated by France, 


from whom ſhe receives à ſubſidy, now © 
having gained a fine opportunity for it, 
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aimy at the recovery of Pompraniay and 
BR great part of the Empire, under the 
auſpices of Auſtria, will unite themſelves 
againſt the King, like ſo many little dogs 


about a maſtiff already . 5m 
RY to the ect 


— 


promiſed by France, ſhe will ſend more, 


if need be, to the aſſiſtance of Auſtria, 


The Ruſſians have already on the con- 


ines of Pruſſia an army of ſeventy thou» 


ſand men, heretofore in the pay of Eng- 
land, abundantly furniſhed with ammu- 


332000 
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| The indolens diſpaitios of: * Grand 
Signor, and the low ebb to which the 


the Empreſs Queen to draw a great part 


of her forces from Hungary: from Flan- 
manner from Italy; her dominions on 


that ſide being ſecured by France from 
any attempts of his Sardinian majeſty. 

Thu will the houſe of Auſtria be able 
ba | N.2 1 WP: 
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to pour its whole force into Sans « and 
| mn \ 


Such are te enemies of the King; ads 


| een part of them his next · door neigh- 
bours: his only friend is on an iſland, at 


a conſiderable diſtance from him, en- 
gaged'in an unſucceſsful war with France, 
and every moment in apprehenſion of a 
deſcent from ſome of the immenſe arma- 
ments fitting out at Breſt and Rochefort. 


Beſides which, England is diſtracted with 
factions, and a great miſunderſtanding 


ſubſiſts between the miniſtry and the 


people, becauſe Port- Mahon, the aſy- 


lum for their fleets in the Mediterranean, 
was not ſuccoured; becauſe, by the 
want of intelligence in their commanders 


in America, Oſwego, the barrier of New- . 


England, was loſt ; and becauſe, inſtead 
of raiſing a national militia for the de- 
fence of the kingdom, they have drawn 
in a number of Heſſians and Hanove- 


rians, and by thoſe means left defenceleſs 


the only part of Germany that was fa- 
vourably inclined to the King of Pruſſia. 
vilk 5080896, „ 
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How will this monarch dend with 
territories for the moſt part poor and 
barren, and, what is more, ſeparated from 
each other, to make head againſt ſo nu- 


mergus and page a conſedersey? 


2 JST 


08% We muſt be candid en to und 


that theſe reflections ſhould make the 
deepeſt impreſſion on the mind of every 


one that revolves them; may cauſe ap- 
prehenſions in the moſt intrepid, and the 


moſt accuſtomed to danger. Notwith- | 


ſanding, when we ſee the King mounted 
at the head of his army, we cannot ſup- 
poſe that he would exhibit ſo much con- 
fidence, if he thought his affairs =o RES 
rate as Toy K el to aw 
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1 hive 3 Sete to imagine 


within-myſelf, what his ideas. may” be, : - 


and what reſolutions he may have formed 
on the preſent occaſion, as 1 have been 
walking under the ſhady- vines of (Caval- 


lina, ſurrounded by che moſt ĩnveterate 


enemies of Pruſſia, in verſe and in proſe. 
I ſhall coneeal none of my ſpeculations 


from you, that you may judge, whether 
any of them W Frederick, 
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and ſaficient to warrant ſo ſudden and | 
univerſal a movement of his army. 


_ Auſtria, ſaid I to myſelf, has certainly 
for ſome time back, after the example of 
Pruſſia, increaſed her revenues, by œco- 
nomical regulations, by aboliſhing a great 
number of uſeleſs offices, the ſpunges of 


the ſtate 3 by which ſhe has put herſelf 


in -a way. of maintaining her armies 
without the aſſiſtance of any foreign ſub- 
Gdies: ſhe is in a far better capacity 


cs ſuſtain a war than in former times, yet 


her treaſury is not yet ſo well pro- 


vided as it ſhould. be; and the very 


weight of the ordinary taxes will prevent 
her from laying, as in former times, any 


new TT upon her Os. 


Who can diſpute. the capacity and 
genius of the Empreſs ? Who knows not 
that ſhe 1s already as much diſtinguiſhed 
among women, for the. excellencies of 
her mind, as for the graces. of her per- 
fon ? having already given, in the flower 
of hen youth, when ſhe firſt mounted the 
imperial throne, the ſtrongeſt tokens of 
W (in ſpite of the deſpond- 

ing 
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ing fears of her old miniſters) and of eve- 
ry female virtue. She certainly treads in 

the glorious ſteps of Queen Elizabeth: 

but then ſhe cannot head her own ar- 


mies; and to put all in the power of 's 


general, to act according to his own dif- 
 cxetion, would. not be fo ſecure 4 mes 


ſure. Even an Ariſtides might be tempted 


to lay aſide his integrity, and to betray 


his truſt, Again, it will be no leſs in- 


9 expedient to tie up a commander's hands 


in-ſuch a manner, as to leave him no 


power to a& without orders from the 


council of war in the capital : this may 


prevent him from taking advantage of 


the moſt favourable opportunities, and 
of. ſtriking a wad in me Ok prion | 


It will be 8 difficult, me- © * 
thought, for the Empreſs Queen, notwith- 
ſtanding her prudence, united to a ſweet- 


| neſs of diſpoſition capable of gaining 
over the moſt obdurate ſpirit; to recon- 


cile the jarring intereſts, and extinguiſh 


the rivalſhips and animoſities, new and 
old, among her generals, who will ſacri- 
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' fice to chem the intereſt and proſperity 


dee nourity witty vn 


The Auſtrian army is 'certginly better 


than it was, on account of the uni for- 
mity of dileipline that has lately been 
introduced into it: but it would require 
perhaps thirty years at leaſt of continued 
exertion, and the ſovereign himſelf to 
ſhew the example, to. bring an army to 


ſuch a pitch of diſcipline, as to anſwer 


fully in every circumſtance, at all times, 


and in every ſituation, the views of the 


commander ; in fine, to be equal to the 


Pruſſian army. The Auſtrians remem- 


ber to this day the battles of Molwitz, 
of Czaſlaw, of Freidburg, of Sorr, and 
of Keſſeldorff: the Pruſſians, on the 
contrary, are inſpired with freſh ard6tie 
on the regollection of their former vic- 


tories, and with a contempt for their 
| enemies, which 1 1s as ſerviceable i in a fol- 


dier as it might be fatal! in a commander,” 


AN 
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Faber i indeed the” mot powerful 
ſtate in Europe, the induſtry of her in- 
habitants Keeping pace with their num- 
ber: but ſhe cannot be ſaid to be in the 


* of her proſperity; her revenues 
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deing in great dilorder, the people dif- 
guſted at contributions raiſed for the laſt 
war, whieh contrary to promiſe are ſtill 
levied, regal” authority no longer re- 
| ſpected as it has been, and a fiumber of 


' fa&ions ſubjects aiming at the reduction 
of deſpotie power, the very ſoul of mili- 


AO TIO. 8 


She has Ames n 1 4 1 
ate war with the Engliſh, who will 
find- her employment enough in Africa, 
in Aſia, in Europe, and in America: 


from the experience of her ill ſucceſs in 


former wars, ſhe probably will not ſend 
any large armies into Germany ; and if 


ſhe does ſend them, it will not be wit 
a Saxe of a Lowendahl at the head of 
them, to whom eee „ 


her paſt vi done. 


Reuthe Viths the: Sine Ari ot 
war 6 crty' os di operietdr 1. f K. 
flaner from her frontiers: and who' will 


provide het with it, eſpecially for any 
length of time? Befides, wo knows 


dut that the Engliſh; by whoſe traffic ſhe 


is fb conlfiderable A einer; mey contrive 
oY to 
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to a ne from. the alliance, or at 
leaſt to temper her zeal in it? More- 
over, the Ruſſian armies. are not ſuſ- 
ficiently provided with heavy cavalry to 
act in the plains of Poland and Pruſſia; 
neither are they commanded as they 


were in the reign of A Ivanowna. 


| SUE is fo wat excluſively of 


her own internal force, as to give a paſ- 


ſage to the King's enemies into the heart 


of his dominions, He played but an 


indifferent game in the former war, 
when, having marched through Saxony, 
and penetrated into Bohemia, he found : 
the Saxons united with the Auſtrians 


- againſt him at the battle of Strigau. 


The ſame thing might be done in the 
preſent : he therefore offered them. the - 
alternative, either to enter into a ſtrict 
alliance with him, and to ſhare the 
fortune of the war along with him, or 
elſe to diſband their army, and leave him | 
at liberty to act againſt his enemies. 
They do not think proper however 8 


accept his propoſals, but rather chuſe to 


ſnut themſelves up in their ſtrong camp 
at e here * are ſo cloſely be · 


| keged 
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fieged by the King; that they can neither 


get proviſion nor ammunition of any 
Thad There was nothing left for him 


but to make: a ſudden irruption into 
Saxony, in order to prevent them from | 
invading his own dominions. This ia 
in fact what he has done; nor could he 


act otherwiſe, from a principle of ſelf- 
defence; nnen 
e een ere 290 | 
| 77 EC IBANE 44 N 
The Sende a N e nume- 
tous nor rich, are not much to be 


monſtrated, are no longer the heroes 
they were in the time of Charles the 
Twelfth.” The King has, moreover, a 

ſiſter on the throne of Sweden, a Princeſs 
adorned with every quality to render 
her amiable in the eyes of the world, 
and with a capacity to manage the moſt 
difficult enterpriſe. She has a tender 


regard for the King, her brother. 


Laſtly, nothing is to be apprehended 
from the tumultuous bodies that may be 
aſſembled in the different circles. of the 
Empire in ſupport of the houſe of 

1 * O 2 Auſtria. 


dreaded'; andy as they have lately de- 
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Auſtria. They are not yet levied, and, 
when levied; will be quite unfit for every 

purpoſe of war. As ta the bans which 

will accompany theſe armies; : we may | 

pay the ſame N nN een 

e ee A ord ie 

Nen nei u 1884 

Allens though they may luſt Gre 

heck time, ſoon tend to diſcord and diſ- 

ſolution: beſides, the alliance between 

France and Auſtria is ſo unnatural, that 
it muſt infallibly alarm the Empire, the 
conſtitution of which Was ſounded in 
Oſnabrug on the oppoſition of thoſe, two 
houſes. The union ef two ſuck power, . 
ful catholic princes: wuſt give much ſuſ- 
picion and jealouſy to the Proxeltants, 
Thoſe names, always dear to mankind; 
of Country, Religion, Liberty, may. 


by perhaps be thrawwout to ſome advan- 

| tage, and may produce wonderful effects, 

if countenanced rel Ge ag er 1 a 
l rious banner. 1 mer 
1 | For a fimilar * Hollanders 
1 Ne may perhaps be rouſed-one; daꝝ or other; 
and ſome northern crown ſnatched from 

| e ann. 

A 


principal figure in the picture, there can 


av». roles 10 
With regard to. England, Which is the 


ſcarcely be a doubt, but that the influ- 
ence, which, the crown has always had in 
parliament, will ſo far prevail, as to have 
an Engliſh army ſent upon the continent z 


a meaſure which the nation is at preſent 
much averſe to What the -King has 


moſt at heart, is certainly his. electorate 
of Hanover; this is the compaſt that 


has uniformly guided the wery of Eng- 


land, fince:the elevation. of the houſe: af 
Brunſwick to the crown of that kings 


dom and the preſervation. of this ele- 


taste will ill cuntinue t do the cruling 


principle. For the reſt, there is as much 
diſſatisfaction in London againſt the Au- 
ſtriaus, as there is, hatred againſt the 
French: aſter the profuſion of ſe much 


blood and txeaſure in the ſupport fg 


Auſtria, ſince the beginning of the pre- 


ſent century, the Engliſh: are extremely: . 
irritated to find her ſa, cloſely united 


with the ſworn and n nn of 
Britain, 1 51 +, nee n . F< 2 


be ſpicix of Party has get to wo 
great nn to- 
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cular animoſities muſt be laid aſide; the 


miniſter” and the people muſt make 42 


common cauſe, and unite together in 
ſtrenuouſly forwarding thoſe meaſures 
Which are requiſite for the ſecurity; as 


well as the dignity, of the ſtate; Their 
parliamentary rancour once ſubſided, it 
is probable that the Engliſh will unite 


themſelves more cloſely than ever with 
their '\new ally, the King of Pruſſia. 
This monarch is nearly related to the 


Royal Family of England, and has by this 
time got the better of all the reſentment 

he might formerly have borne againſt his 
uncle. His valour and military ardour "= 


longer. In extreme dangers. all parti- 


r | ES warm and captivate 


the 'Engliſh; for we are naturally diſ. 
poſed to admire thoſe virtues that are 


cohgenial to our own'; and it is to be 
hoped, that in time he will reap the fruit 


of that political enthuſiaſm, which he 
himſelf may be the means of n 


into the nation. 


The Princes allied againſt Pruſſia, TW 


— 


to be ſure, che moſt powerful in Europe; 
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ſo illat this.confederacy may he called 4 
ſecond League of Cambray. I know not, 
however, whether this very circumſtance 
may not render the confederacy the 
weaker, no one being powerful enough 
to influence the others, and to make 
them draw together to one uniform 
end. | W 
. Leagues turn out generally to littie 
effect, when one is able to reſiſt their 
firſt efforts, and particularly when their 
firſt deſigns are prevented, and their 
ſchemes confounded in the beginning, > 
RE ſtroke. - 
| „ 
ſuch expectations than Frederick; hav- 
ing nothing to prevent him from acting 


himſelf at the head of his army; with a 


full treaſury, a country long ſince pre- 
pared for war, protected by fortreſſes 
well ſupplied with all manner of ſtores, 
with three fine armies of fifty thouſand 
each, which might be recruited by their 


own victories in different parts of Ger- 
many and Poland? And if his forces 
ſhould be inferior in number to thoſe of 
4 | 3 his 
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from the ſuperior diſcipline of his we: 4 , 
and from their affection for his perfor, 
ea ber only as their 

but as their father; to whom 
peace has been a continual preparation 
for war. | N 


The ſkill and valour of the PSY 
who ſerve under him, ſhould further 
encourage him to undertake the moſt 
difficult attempt: Levald, left to de- 
fend Pruſſia, a man who has grown grey 
in arms, and who has in former wars, 
and particularly at Trautenav, ſhewi no 
doubtful marks of valour ; Schwerin, ap- 
pointed to command the army deftined 
for the defence of Sileſia, an officer 10 
Jeſs remarkable for courage than for con. 
duct, who ſtruck the firſt blow againſt 
the Auſtrians at Molwitz, and laid the 

foundation of the Pruſſian grandebr. 
Thoſe he has with him are his on bro« 
thers, who learnt from him to join the 
ſtudies of Athens to thoſe of Sparta; his 
couſin Charles the Margrave, a worthy 

grandſon of William the Great; Maurice 
of Anhalt, heir to the military virtues of 
| : | his 


F 


ger; and daring is by wiſe men judged 
7 prudent, - 


his father; Ferdinand of Brunſwick" and 
Charles of Bevern, who already walk in 
the ſteps of their forefarhers, rhe firſt of 


any POLITICAL, 


whom contributed vaſtly, in the Tate war, 


to the victory at Sorr; Winterfeldt, full 
of ſagacity and courage, of gallantry and 


generoſity, the idol of the ſoldiers; and 
Keith, who has already ſhewn himſelf in 


the Ruſſian army equal to Lowendahl, 
and much ſuperior to him in knowledge 
and wiſdom in council. But the life 
and foul of all is Frederick, who in his 
youth, hen ſuppoſed to dedicate all his 
time to the Muſes, gave no leſs attention 
to the affairs of war and politics; who 

mm iowa 3 


Why not look for brillizas i 
the preſent age, to vie with thoſe of The- : 
miſtocles or Epaminondas? If any can 
be expected to emulate them in their 
victories, it muſt ſurely be thoſe who 
have imitated them in their ſtudies, their 
exerciſes, 1 their virtues. | 

eee home be no great at- 
chievement, unaccompanied by great dan» | 
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prudent, when neceſſity-requires, it. Tho 


longer we ſtand ſtill, the greater the 
danger becomes, and the nearer. it ap- 


Proaches us: by acting with vigour, we 
may perhaps oyercome it, and turn our 
loſs into advantage: at the worſt, it is 
only truſting to Fortune, Who commonly 
bends to thoſe that make a bold attack 
upon her, not to thoſe. that approagh a 
ks a timid Pe 


4 
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* jay was my council of war,. in which 


I. have, been bold enough to endeavour 


10 penetrate into, the ſoul} of Frederick, 


How I haye ſucceeded, it is you who are 


to determine, 8 we ſhall, cone 


tinue to obſerve, 


4 1 
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PUR may reſt aflured, my dear 
brother, that the King of Pruſſia 


he loſt it, but ten more, provided they 
were to be attended by the ſame effects 
And who would not give up a few: miles 
of countty, a few thouſand men, which 
is commonly the loſs of the party worſted 
ih an action, in exchange for a province 


like Saxony, with three millions of inha- 
bitants, and an annual revenue of ſix mil- 


the mines of Freidburg, fearcely inferior to 


its noble manufactories of wool and linen, 


and the fair of Leipſick, to which one half 
of Europe reſorts, draws in no mall 


quantity of foreign coin, to enable the 
Pa | court 


thoſe. of: Mexico and Peru; Which, with” 


_ te Eft Bex Battle of TAN: pou 


— 


Aa loſe not only. one battle | 
Eoboſitz, fince they will have it that 


+» 


: 


. 
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court and the miniſters to diſplay the 
magnificence ay a EINE | 


Who would not be glad to leave 8 few 
thouſand ſoldiers. on the field of battle, 
to have in exchange an army of twenty 
thouſand men priſoners of war, with two 
hundred pieces of cannon, without ſtri- 
king a blow, nay, almoſt without drawing 
the ſword? In this manner Julius Cæſar 
captured in Spain the army of Afranius 
and Petreius : and it appears that this 
conſummate general, by what he ſays in 
his Commentaries, was exceedingly an- 
xious to gain the victory without blood- 
ſhed, and to overcome his a rather 
by prudence than by force. Cæſar in 
« cam ſpem venerat, ſe fine Pugna, et fine 
« oulnere ſuorum rem conficere poſſe, quod 
o« re frumentaria adverſarios interclufiſjet.. 
« Cur. etiam ſecundo prælis aliguas ex ſauis 
« amitteret ? cur Vulnerari pateretur optime 
« meritas de ſe milites? cur denique for- 
e tuuam periclitaretur ? præſertim cum now 

minus efſet 5, open ſuperare 

W 4 
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What is of infinite importance to the 
King is, that Saxony being reduced, his 
rear is free, and the whole courſe of the 
Elbe open: with a freſh ſupply of men; 
money, and proviſions, he may carry the 
en nee 


The preifit which the King ad 
from Saxony is incredible; much greater 
than its own maſters/ derived from it. 
There was an infinity of abuſes and diſ- 
orders, that had long ſince crept into 
every department of the ſtate. The King, 
having introduced his own methodical 
and ceconomicat form of government, 
has reſtored all the diſeaſed members to 
their proper vigour. Having placed at 
Torgau the director general of the crown 
revenues, he has regulated the contribu- 
tions of the country, aſſigning a due 

che royal family which remains at Dreſ- 
the war. He gives every countenance to 
commerce that the times will allow, and 
has cauſed a great quantity of grain to 
be diſtributed among the Saxon peaſants, 
chat the next year may * 
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tiful harveſt: he has beſides permitted 
them to deſtroy a vaſt number of ſtags, 
fallow. deer, and boars, which were re- 
ſerved for the pleaſures of the royal hunt; 
and which, every one being forbid to med- 
dle with them under the ſevereſt penalties, 

wandered about at their pleaſure, and did 


ſo much miſchief throughout the country, 


that the people, to get rid of them, 
offered to add another million oh crow 
to * revenue. rene ont] 


To the wiſdom of theſe FX oo ae 15 


lations, bis Majeſty adds the moſt, gra- 
cious affability, and an obſervance of 
military diſcipline equal with that of the 
Spartan or Roman republic. Every 


perſon nn have a free and immediate 


= 


other: ee. ho certain of his a+ 
ficers having occupied the beſt. part of a 
burgher's houſe, and the latter making 
his complaint to him, he immediately; 
ordered the officers into his preſence, and 
told them, that he brought them into 


Saxony to make war upon his enemies, 


not n mene ns matters 


p 
* roliric Al. ut 
Aigle the Saxons of his conduct laſt 
war, when he preſerved Dreſden from 
| the ferocity of the old Prince of Anhalt, _ 
8 who had promiſed the pillage of that " 
| place to his ſoldiers, as a recompence far if 
their good behaviour at Keſſeldorff. i 
Thus he. endeavours to mitigate the un- = 
avoidable, miſeries of war, and to ſoothe - 4 
the grief of the Saxons, at ſeeing nothing Y 
but the, face of Mars, inſtead. of the,mag- \, x 
nificent lights. of the Carnival, their ſu- 9 
perb theatres and: galleries converted ' 
into barracks, or ſer * for. eber 
exerciſes, +34 154443 en de Fi | 


About the middle of * laſt, Fa 
forces of Brandenbourg amounted (who 
would. believe it f), to, two hundred and 
twelve thouſand men; a greater a1 
- than ever the Romans had, even in 1e 8 
ne of Then or . 15 0 

e $i eg 8 
1 had no more than eight thouſand 
pew levies, when he nend to ren 


94, Berlin, at. dhe hend 4,8, thouſand 
e. We eanegm 
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The great Elector increaſed his forces to 
twenty-five thouſand men, and put them 
upon a regular footing : at the head of 
theſe he made no contemptible figure, 
at a time when great atchievements were 
performed with little armies. Frederick 
his ſon, who firſt aſſumed the dignity of 
the crown, was more intent on adding 
to the ſplendour of his court than to the 


ſtrength of his army, He continued, du- 


ring his reign, to be ſubſidiſed by England 
in favour of Auſtria ; and his troops had 
a conſiderable ſhare in the victories of 
Hochſtet and Turin, under the old Prince 
of Anhalt. William, the father of the pre- 
ſent King, judging that the ſtrength of 
his army would be more effectual than the 
magnificence of his court, towards ſup- 
porting his dignity in the empire, got 
together as far as eighty thouſand ; par- 
ſimonious in every other particular, pro- 
digal in this. He ſeemed however' to 
keep them rather for ſhew than uſe, and 
never employed them in diſturbing the 
peace of Europe. Frederick the Second, 
| "who was thought to be entirely given up 
to che pleaſures of ſtudy and — 


A Poti riet itz 


humbèr, and perfected their diſcipline: 
Hie ſoon furniſhed them employment too 
in the conqueſt of Sileſia, and found 
himſelf at the head of a hundred and fifty 
thouſand men, accuſtomed to conquer; 


well diſciplined, and ready to move at his 
nod, in a capacity to protect his own 
dominions, arid to PA ee when 


unn 


After his — at Adee nad 
Pirna, his principal care was, partly by 
incorporating the priſoners with his own 
ſoldiers, and partly by raiſing others in all 
parts of Saxony; and of the Empire, to 
increaſe their number beyond what was 
ever known ſince men have warred againſt 


each other; that is to ſay, ſince the be- 


ginning of the world. And though his 
enemies gave out, that he could find but 
little ſervice in ſuch troops, gathered 


from the dregs of every nation, and every 
religion, without attachment to country, 
or any other principle to prevent them 


from deſerting; that the ſecret of Hanni 


bal was long ſince forgotten, of converts 


ing a parcel of ſtrangers, collected from 
different quarters, into an hoſt to be 
Q_ "ANTE? 
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depended: upon; the King has give 


them a proof to the contrary, and has 
ſo contrived to inſpire the ſame ſpirit, 
the ſame ſoul, into the whole body of 
his ſoldiers, that they have neither 


knowledge, ſenſation, nor exiſtence, but 
through their eommander. Of this a 


ſoldier, who was mortally wounded at 
the battle of Loboſitz, furniſhed a ſtri- 
king inſtance: in the agonies of death, 


he aſked if the King was ſafe,, and how 


the day went? Being informed that the 
King was well, and had won the battle, 


ce n ſaid he, „ it is a nn to 


ae 


Nevertheleſs, it muſt be KF rote 
that the victory at Loboſitz was bravely 
diſputed by Brown, an officer of great 


activity, fertile in expedients, wiſe in 


the planning of any enterpriſe, and 
prompt in the execution of it. If I were 
to compare him with any of the ancients, 


— 


I ſhould: place him by the ſide. of Veſ- 


paſian or Marcellus. He deſerves the 
favour he enjoys at the court of Vienna, 
and is worthy the honour of being the 
opponent of the King of Pruſſia. 


_ His 


— 
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is retreat, in order to gain the camp 
of Baden, is conſidered as an admirable 
Mmanceuvre. - But what did him infinitely 
more credit was, the march he undertook, | 


ſix days after the battle of Loboſitz, to- 
wards” Saxony, in 'order 'to liberate the 
King of Poland and his army from the 
hands of the Pruſſians. His attempt at 
Loboſitz proving abortive, he ſent ad- 


vice of it privately to Roſtowſki, a na- 
tural brother of the King's, who com- 


manded the Saxon troops at Pirna; an 
experienced officer, who had ſerved 


againſt the Turks in Hungary, and com- 
manded the ſame Saxons at the battle of 


Keſſeldorff, and who was wanting rather 


in opportunity than in valour. Brown 


ſo concerted matters with him, that on 
the twelfth of October he was to be with 
a body of choice troops at Schandaw, a 


large village of Saxony, on the right of 


the Elbe, to which Roftowſki was alſo to 
march the Saxon army: they were then 


to attack the enemy on each flank, and 


having put him to the rout, were to, 


march together to the camp of Baden, 8 


n Wm to nenn 1 


[ 
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might purſue. meaſures for their mtu} | 
e „ Sorrbuncd N H 


* 


; Lovdkebs a man Oy romontic 


valour, WhO had ſignaliſed himſelf, at | 


P lacenza, to; command the Camp at 
Baden, Brown picked out. eight chouſand 
infantry, and two thouſand horſe, with 
which he paſſed the Elbe at Raudnitz, 4 
lictle way behind the camp. Some ſmall 
bodies of light cavalry being poſted in 
different parts along the Elbe, to prevent 
the Pruſſians, who held Terchin on the 
right of chat river, from getting ſcent of 
his march, he took a long circuit to 


| | Boeſnich-Lippa, and £0 Kamnitz; and 


towards the evening of the eleventh, ar- 
riyed oppoſite Schandaw, in the confines 
of Saxony, The Saxons were that night 
to paſs the river, and to be the next 
morning before Schandaw in order of 
battle ; but, as all Evrope knows, they 
never ſtirred a foot. Brown waited for 
them two days, but in vain; ſo, at laſt, 
be thought ir time to tetite, in order 
to regain his camp at Baden. On this 
Pecalat ſome were 00 waptiag to 
| obſerve, 


* * 


- 
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Ibcerve, in alluſion to his attempt as 
Velletri, that, whether Bromn endea- 
youred to take or to e 2 

een rn r 6 d 8 
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On the Mi ey and a Candib T 
Fe. tbe * ne 


#4 MER 


70 vo Wokilgbidy Miah rere 
ry 19 the Bologna Acalewy. 


oO" my arrival here, two pieges of 
bad news: the Ryſſans 1 in Berlin, 
and you at "Vedrana. fatter myſelf th 
_ however with the hopes, that they will 
" ſoon quit that capital, and that you will 
quickly return to Bologna. The King, 
havir ng left a large detachment under 


Y Schweritz to oppoſe Daun, marches with 


the rapidity of a Cæſar to cut them off 
from the paſſage of the Oger; Tu | 


1 +. 


| Panda re ho mira, 
A l = ö 


1 


| 
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as he ſays: himſelf in his Poem on the 


Art of War: it will carry its operations 


ſtill further; to the recovery of Berlin, 


which is but juſt loſt. Nor Will he ſtop 


here: he, doubtleſs, has an eye upon 


Saxony; but whether he will conquer it 


again, or not, before the concluſion 


the campaign, it is hard to ſay: I am e 
he has it ſd much at heart, that he will 


at leaſt omit no means of attempting it, 


Meanwhile the young Germanicus 


thunders on the Lower Rhine; and, ha- 


ving taken | Cleves and Ruremond, with 


the enemies magazines, is now giving We- 
ſel a drubbing:” No enterpriſe was ever 


conducted with greater ſecrecy than his 


march ; the enemies had not the ſmalleſt _ - 


ſcent of it, until they got the ſcent of his 
N He follows rapidly the 


ſteps of his great uncles, and obſerves 


cloſely that maxim of his uncle by the 
mother's fide, 


Que le foudre en ſecret enfermi dan; les airs 
Sur Pennemi en tombe avec les tclairs, 


| 


Have you * W of the news 
from America? The French have been 


K.. : » ſur+ | 


bond 4 FOLITIGAL 4 


| furr6unded at Montreal, and obliged 0 


'  furrender; fo they may take their fare- 


well of the New World. The Engliſh 


are now maſters of that immenſe tract of 
country included in Canada and Loui 


ſiana, from the Gulf of St. Laurence to 
that of Mexico: and now the extent of 


their colonies there merits that title, 


which before had too pompous an ap- 
pearance in the ee Linn Wen 
8. ne 0 


—__ © " *. * 
N "> FP „ 


Wo ever —— have ſuppoſed, that 
thoſe Iroquois, as we may call them, 
- ſeparated from the reſt. of the world, 


were in antient times exhibited as a ſpec- 


tacle of deriſion, and they employed in 
the moſt ſervile offices, - that theſe Ultimi i 
Orbis, as Horace terms them, ſhould: one 


day become the firſt, what the Romans 
were, amongſt other nations? — / that 
thoſe, who formerly were unacquainted 
with the moſt ſimple branches of huſban- 
dry, and lived entirely upon milk and 


fleſh, ſnould now become ſo many Ser- 
i their iſland the Egypt of France, of 
* Spain, | 


whom Julius Cæſar diſcovered, and Agri- 
cola deigned to conquer, whoſe faces 


KY | 


4 
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Spain, and Portugal? Who could have 


imagined; that a people terrified at the 


ſight of the Italian veſſels, and afterwards 


ſo much delighted with a galley laden 
with ſauſages and muſk wine, which Ju- 
lius the Second ſent, in order to incite 
them to take arms againſt France, ſhould” 
in the iſſue tranſport to all parts of the 


world the riches of the Indies, and their 


own, and cover the fea with their ſhips 


of war? They have done wonders under 


Cromwell, and Marlborough, fince the 
times of Elizabeth, who was truly the 


foundreſs of the Engliſh grandeur : all 


this, however, was but a prelude to what 
was to be done in our days, under the 
conduct of a Pirr. I myſelf ſaw this 
lominary of the age riſe and expand it- 
ſelf in the moſt turbulent times that 
England ever experienced, while the op- 
poſition againſt Sir Robert Walpole was 
in its higheſt fury. Being a foldier, as well 


as an orator, the miniſter took from him 


his commiſſion of Cornet in a regiment 
of dragoons, for having ſpoken his mind 
too freely in Parliament; As inacceſſible 
to bribes as a Fabricius or a Curius, 
os indefatigable, firm in his deſigns, 
vigorous 


as vor irie t 


digorous in executing, them, nervous in 
his language, attentive to no other object 
but the glory of his nation, which he 
comliders as his own, he has arri ved by 
honourable. means to that degree of 
greatneſs, 'which is ſeldom attained with- 
out; mean nne and ne 8 
es 26%. 14 O52 MITRA 
be G cl nue bee 
..He 8 0 on e in lad 
political negociations : - with a heart full 
of zeal for the public good, and a mind 
firmly: directed towards it, be /attends 
only io eſſentials, and follows the eon - 
eiſe and . method * the 1. 
e n 1690 egen 
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When pe Fg ap ww of ſtates he 
| found the treary wich Prufſia/ already, 
forced. His firſt public act was te fend 
back the Heſlizns and Hanoverians, and 
_ tp/raife in their room 2 national. militia 
fa de e ae. gelt 36: 


194. 4229408 e 1010 4: 


Wust A pen aſtoniſhing-td thoſs 
Fee with the affairs of Eng- 


land, and what appeared even there very 


— 
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ſter, he acted in oppoſition ene 
_ Fae ane of the RG" EARN. ; 
1 257 

The Doke of Sasbe esd bet ae 
over from London into Germany, in the 
month of April, to the defence of Hano- 
ver, againſt a large army of French, that 
was marching towards it; but he had 
paſſed over without a Britiſh army, which 
he was extremely deſirous of, as well as 
the King his father, who, as it is natural 
to fuppoſe; held his electorate more at 
heart than any other part of his domi 
nions. It was deliberated in the council 
whether a large reinforcement of Engliſh 
troops ſhould be ſent over to the Dukey 
who preſſed the meaſure ſtrongly, and 
pointed out the urgent neceſſity of it. 
After a long debate in the eouncil, many 
having ſpoken for and againſt it; Mr. Pitt's 
opinion weighed down the reſt. He warm 
ly maintained, That England ſhould 
not deprive herſelf of her national forces, 
in order to ſupport foreign intereſts, in 
which ſne was not in the ſmalleſt degree 
concerned. That it would be «abſurd 
amd impolitic to ſend them to diſtinguiſſi 


themſelves upon the continent, and i to- 
22 4A gain 


the was left to languiſn under the preſs 
ſure of internal wounds, and to endure 
evils which would bring her to the very 
brink of deſtruction. That from this 
ſource have flowed all our paſt misſor- 
tunes. What effect have the victories o 
Marlborough produced, but an accumu- 
lation of the public debt? By having in 
the laſt war entered more than was fitting 
into the affairs of the continent, we were 
obliged to cede Cape Breton, the only 
reward we could have conſoled ourſelves 
with for ſuch a profuſion of treaſure, 
which would have bridled the French 
power in America, and which has ſince 
enabled them, as often as they thought 
proper, to over-run that continent. 
That ſubſidiſing foreign Princes muſt in 
the end exhauſt the riches of. the nation: 
beſides, that the inutility of theſe ſub- 
ſidies was evident from the recent in- 
ſtances of Bavaria and Saxony, which the 
ſubſidies had retained in our intereſt in 
time of peace; but on the breaking out 
moſt required, could not prevent them 
from joining our enemies. That Eng- 
THY 5 R 2 65 land 
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land ſhould nat embrail - herſelf in thy 
affairs of the cantinent bur on the greateſt 
emergency; as in the Roman armies 
the Triarii did not enter into action till 
every other reſource had failed. That 
ſhe was like an amphibious animal, 
which might live upon land, yet whole 
proper element is the water. That tho 
real ſtrength ot a ſtate lies in that from 
which it derives its ſubſiſtence. That 
England ſubſiſts by her trade, and by the 
naval armaments which protect ber trade. 
That America, on whoſe account ſhe had 
entered into the war with France, was 
her ſeminary of ſeamen; the ; 
land, the Eden of England. Thence 
ſhe ſupplies the neighbouring nations 
with fiſb, with tobacco, with rice, with 
indigo: thence ſhe may draw all her 
naval ſtores. Thai the command of the 
ſex would give her the dominion. of the 
land: in fine, that the councils of Eng- 
land ſhould reſemble thoſe of — 4 v6 
vader the GREENE ny n, 
4 
— was Albany over by this 
harangue ; but the King was ſo much 
2 as to demand the ſeals from 
| Pitt, 


ite; and to diſmiſs him from bis ſervice, 


he novelty. of the affair made an extra- 
ordinary noiſe in London; and if ever 


Pitts houſe was full, it was the day after 


his reſignation; When he vas attended 


by à crowd of people, h with the 
| loudeſt acclamations hailed him the ſins 


cere Patriot, and Miniſter of the People. 


The City of London ſent deputies to 
thank him in the moſt ſolemn manner 
for the zeal he bad ſhewn whilſt in office 


for the public good, and to preſent him 


with the freedom of the city in a hand- 
ſome box of gold: an example that was 
followed by half the kingdom. For ſe- 


veral weeks freſh deputies, with the ſree · 
* dom of their re pective rowns, were con- 
tinually pouring on him, ſome" from one 
county, and ſome from another: his houſe 
was perpetually reſounding with accla- 
mations of applauſe, and was conſtantly 


filling with new: viſitors and ambaſſadors. 
There never was a triumph more glo- 
rious than this exile ; he might indeed 
be rather ſuppoſed to have retired of his 
own accord, than to have Nenn n 
mote his office. | 
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; Meanwhile the cabinet at St. James's 
was in the utmoſt confuſion” and dior. 
der: ſo that the King was obliged to 
recall Pitt, towards the concluſion of 


| June in the ſame year, and to re-eſtabliſh 


him in his office. He would not how. 
ever conſent to reſume the reins of go- 
vernment, without the principal offices 


of the ſtate being conferred on perſons 
poſſeſſed of zeal for the public welfare, 


and in whom he nn could place con- 
ne ; 


His intention was bot to ſend any 


troops to Hanover, ſtill perſiſting in hig 


former ideas; but to carry on a mari- 
time and predatory war upon the coaſts 
of France, in order to divert the force 
of the French, and to prevent them 
from detaching into Germany. But it 
was urged in the cabinet, by thoſe who 
were attached to the court, that affairs 
had now proceeded to too great a length 
for ſuch weak and undeciſive meaſures, 
action at Haſtembeck; 


fatal 
that the F Freech: ch having the whole Elec- 
torate at their diſpoſal, and the Duke's 


may 8 reduced to neutrality and 
diſ- 


WELD POBITICAT:. n 


Gipertod, i it n noceflirys not to 
truſt to the effects of harraſſing the coaſt, 
but to make a NWN attack upon the 


heart of the enemy. ee 


In the mean time, the French army 
hawing been route by the King of 
Pruſſia, when it was leaſt expected, at the 
memorable battle of Roſbach, and in a: 


month after, the Auſtrians at the ſtilik 


more memorable battle of Liſſa, which: 
was followed by the taking of Breſlaw, 
the King of Pruſſia's victories It was: 
ax ſcandal, ſaid they, to leave at the 
mercy of Fortune a hero who ſhould be 
conſidered as the champion of the Pro- 


teſtant cauſe in Germany, and the only 


Prince on the continent worthy of the 
alliance of England, in oppoſition to 
France. His portrait was every where 
to be ſeen;. and was the admiration of all 
deſcriptions of perſons. His birth-dayy 
was Kept thropgh the whole iſland withꝰ 
as much rejoicing; as if at Roſpach he 


| had ſaved England from the invaſion of 
the French. The King took the advan- 
_ tage of this es enthuſiaſm to bring 


once 


— — — 
— 


means of Engliſh gd they thought of 
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once more upon the carpet the propo- 
fition of ſending an army, or at leaſt a 


3 TING | 


tinent. : 34 


— thrwace Bag 8 
Pruſſia became cloſer. than ever. 80 


reſtoring the ematiated army of Cures 


derland. The King of Pruſa inſpired: 


a new life into it, by appointing for ita 
commander Ferdinand of Brunfwick, who 
had lately given freſh proofs of his valo 
at Prague, in which victory he had 
very confiderable ſhare; and who, in 
concert with che Ming, afterwards per- 
formed ſuch great exploits; as will W 
his 8 lateſt N meat 

The next t year large teinfrteniencs of 
Englich troops were- ſent: to Germany's 
the famous treaty of ſubſidy with Pruſſia 
was concluded: then it was that Pitt 
conceived the idea of conquering: Ame 
rica in Germany, conſtrained, as he him 
ſelf has ſince acknowledged, by the 


| neceſſity which. en miniſters will 


ever 


— 


1 biotin 1g 
eber be under, whilſt the King of Great 


We is EleQof of Hanbrle: FOI 


 Notwittiſtandltig" Pitt bot e 


ts: the Electorate, Engliſh armatnents 
appeared every day upon the eoaſts of 
France, One would imagine that under 
him the number of the people was mul- 
tiplied. He inſpired into all the noble 
thirſt of conqueſt and ef gloty: that 
rooted animoſity, which has always ſub- 


ſiſted between the ſailors and the ſoldiers, 


between the commanders by ſea and 
thoſe by land, he found means to con- 
vert into a laudable emulation, which 
mould moſt effectually ſerve their 
country. ofa Shy: ee 


| $ 
'T WOE 7 Prue ins, of 
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The whole body ef the people repoſt 


an unlimited confidence in this Minifter; 
and he has contrived to unite all parties, 


and to baniſh diſcord from their Par- 


THament, hitherto" a ſcene of 
diſſenſion. He requires fifteen, ſixteen, 
ſeventeen millions: it is immediately 


granted to him, and wirh reaſon; for he 


makes as good uſe of it as Prince Eugene 


did f the Engliſh 33 
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Tou know how: he wrote from the F TOP. 
camp, which he had | ſtormed, to thoſe 
merchants who had advanced the ſums *” 
neceſſary for the campaign: I have 
received your money, and I hope that I 
have employed it to your ſatisfaction.“ 

Pitt may ſay the very ſame thing. The 
war on the continent coſts England ſix 
millions ſterling per amum; an immenſe 
ſum! But it. coſts. France full as much; 
with this difference, that her trade being 

| cut off, ſhe has not wherewithal-to' ſup- 
| ply ſo great an expence ; and has been 
obliged to take all her plate to the mint: 

on the other hand, it does not fall ſo 

heavy on England, on account of the 

new ſources of riches which flow in upon 

her from the freſh channels of trade, 

_ which her vicdories ay e * 
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Pitt ſketches- all — outlines of the 

different operations, though he does not 
perhaps finiſh the picture. He chuſes | 
g however perſons whom he knows to bo 
equal to the taſk. He gives ſcope to 

the abilities of an Anſon, a Hawke, a 
Boſcawen, a Saunders, A Granby, a Wolf, 
wif 2 a Mur 


a. Murray, and an Amherſt; and does not 
ſuffer them to remain inactive or unem- 
ployed. It is to him that England is 
indebted for that fine illumination which 
was exhibited laſt year in a certain houſe 
in London, in which every quarter of 
the globe had its particular window de- 
corated with an inſcription: the taking 
of Goree and Senegal for Africa; that of 
Surat for Aſia; the victories at Minden, 


Cadiz, and Quiberon, for Europe; the 


conqueſt of Cape Breton, of Quebec, &c. 
&c. &c. for America; an illumination 
that the Romans never could have made, 


for want of a window, This year ſome 


Engliſhman may perhaps merit the title 
of AmMErIcanvs, as Pitt has, fince he 
firſt became Miniſter, that of ResTITy- 
TOR BRITANNIA. 


| Such 3 a man as this, a Delis 
in the Parliament, an Epaminondas, a 

Themiſtocles, in the council of war, i 
worthy of co-operating with a Frederick, 
What the effect will be of their joint 
operations, after ſuch great things at- 
chieved ſeparately, we ſhall foon have an 
opportunity of obſerving. My firſt wiſh 


ep He; at 
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at preſent is to have the pleaſure of ſees 
ing you, and of converſing with you, at 
diſtance from the "vulgar croud, of 
actions, which will have fo brilliant an 
| appearance in the annals n preſenf 


8 f * 
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As a friend of virtue, ends verwy'ef 
the Muſes, let me perſuade you to ſtrike 
your lyre in honour of Pitt. If you 
think proper to take him for a ſubject, 
you -will produce verſes not inferior to 
thoſe you compoſed in praife of Frede- 
rick, which even the moſt obſtinate par- 
tiſans of Auſtria nn ſo much as 8 


get them by heart, 


HET 
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On the Affair of Maxes. 


| Po Count BoxoMo ALcazorri, 


N event, which may appear of 
trifling conſequence in your eyes, 

and in thoſe of the well-informed, is 
frequently of the utmoſt importance in 
the opinion of the vulgar, The common 
people always run into extremes: with 
them every throw is a fix or an ace. You 
may remember how, after the victory of 
Prague; when the King of Pruſſia 
marched to give battle to Daun, in 
whom all the hopes of Auſtria were cen- | 
tered, every one extolled to the ſkies 
his prudence and diſcernment. Having 
baffled the Auſtrians, he contrived, with 
the celerity of a Ceſar, to bring to the 
iſſue of a ſingle action the fortune of ſo 
dreadful a war, before the Ruſſians were 
ready, or the French far advanced in 
| Germany, His talents as a commander, 


the 


* 
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che diſcipline of his army, his paſt ſug | 
ceſſes, every thing, in ſhort, ſeemed to TIS 
conſpirę in giving him the beſt founded 3 
hopes of victory. As ſoon as he had 
conquered Daun, be would have taken 
at Prague the army of che Prince of Lor- 
rain, as he did the Saxon army at Pirna: 
this would have done entirely for the 
Auſtrians. Part of his army he would 
have detached to Vienna; and who was 
in a capacity to diſpute the 1 
bh With the remainder he would have 
marched into the heart of the empire, 
where the wiſhes of the Proteſtants 
eagerly awaited him: and how gladly 
would they not have enliſted under bly - 
victorious banner! Sending an orderly 
ſerjeant to Ratiſbon, to cauſe the Diet to 
revoke all their decrees againſt him, he 
would next have turned his arms againſt 
the French; who, moſt probably, would 
not have waited his attack on their flank, 
whilſt they had the Hanoverians to op- 
poſe in front. The French driven out 
* of Germany, he would have approached 
| | the borders of Holland, with an army of 
a hundred thouſand men; and, rouſing her 


from her lethargy, would have obliged 
| | the 


2 7 or ITIQAL 1 
the different parties, with which ſhe-was 


- diſtracted; to unite themſelves, Whether 
they would or not, into one common 


cauſe for the freedom of their country. 


Thence directing the courſe of the war 


in Flanders, more terrible and more ra- 
pid than in the times of the Prince of 


Orange, or even of Marlborough, he 
would have repaired the loſſes which the 
Engliſh had met with in the Mediter- 


ranean, and in America; and finally, 


Brandenbourg would have had the glory 


of. 8 and e, Win to 
A SY "1 $26 = 132 42 185 

The 7 having loſt the day at Cot- 

people denen to — 45 1 I lan» 


guage. Inſtead of preſcribing the terms 
of peace to Auſtria, he muſt. now, ſaid 
| they, teceive then at her diferetion, 
That the eighteenth of the month was 
marked in the heavens from its dawn, a 


the fatal day that was to. decide his de: 


| ſtiny. What imprudence to lay his 
whole ſtake upon the event of a ſingle 


engagement! Let it be granted, that 
his arwy is the beſt as and hs 
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beſt officered' in the world yet who is 
not aware of the prodigious ſhare For- 


tune has in the affairs of war? That the 
French would cloſe in upon him on one 
fide, and the Ruſſians on the other; that 
he would be abandoned by thoſe who 


had appeared ready to riſe for him in the 
empire, and that the decrees of the Diet 
at Ratiſbon would reſume freſn vigour. 


The forces of the empire too,” being 
collected together, would act in concert 
with the Auſtrians, the French, the Ruſ- 


Frans, and the Swedes, vho began already 


to put themſelves in motion, as guaran- 


tees of the peace of Weſtphalia, broken, 
as they ſaid, by the King of Pruſſia; that 
his dominions would be over-run by fire 
and ſword; and that no part would be 


ſaved from the general deſtruction, ex- 


cept ſuch as Auſtria might think proper 


to retain for herſelf, or for her friends,” 


who had ſuffered ſo much on her account. 
That he had no reſource left now, that 
his army, which had been invincible, 


as it were, by a charm, was routed. 


Though he had entered into Bohemia 


ke Eugene, he would not be able to 
make his retreat like Staremburg ; and 


that 
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that hw who had invaded the country as 
a conqueror, would ſcarcely find means 
to make his eſcape out of it as a fugitive : 
that the fatal action of the eighteenth 
inſtant was deciſive of that important 
quarrel, which muſt neceſſarily have hap- 
pened; ſooner or later, between the houſe 
of Auſtria and that of Brandenburg ; of 
which the one, animated by her recent 
victories, with unimpaired revenues, and 
a powerful army, could not ſuffer a ſu- 
perior in Germany; the other, refle&t- 
ing on her ancient grandeur, and the 
ſplendour of her titles, er not en 
: e AANKS aa BEES, do, © of 

So different were the 00 of the 
world before and after that event. The f 
ſame thing has again happened, now 
that Finck is taken priſoner at the head 
of twenty thouſand men. The very per- 
ſons who now ery out againſt that en- 
terpriſe, as raſh and inconſiderate, would 
have been the firſt to extol it, had it fuc-. 
ceeded fortunately :- till the iſſue was 
known, they ſuſpended their judgment, 
and waited in anxious l the 
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There is not a perſon of common ſenſe 


but muſt ſuppoſe that a commander, who. 


in the ſpring of 1757, made ſo glorious 
an entry in four columns into Bohemia, 
ſurpriſing the Auſtrians on every ſide ;: 
who routed them in their very camp at 


| Prague, the ſtrongeſt encampment per- 


haps that ever was occupied by an army 


| who, when reduced to the laſt extremity, 


beat the French at Roſbach, and a few 
weeks after, the Auſtrians, at Liſſa ;. a 
battle of equal, if not of greater, impor- 
tance in its conſequences than thoſe of 
Hochſtet, Ramillies, and Turin; and 
who has beſides atchieved ſo. many other 
glorious exploits in the preſent war; will 
not any perſon of common. ſenfe, I fay, 
conclude, that ſuch a commander would 
not have ſent Finck to take poſt, at 
Maxen, unleſs with ſome great object in 
view, and that with at leaſt a probability 
of ſucceſs? Nor will it be a difficult 


matter to gueſs what this deſiga was. 


Not being able to force Daun out of his 
ſtrong camp at Plawen, and bring him 


to an action, which would decide the fate 


of Dreſden, he detached Finck in his 
rear, either to oblige him to diſlodge 
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from his ſtrong poſt, by cutting off his 
ſupply of proviſions from Bohemia; or, 


him in front, by which they would in 


all probability have routed him, and 


they, was the detaching twenty thouſand 


men at a diſtance from any ſupport, and 
without any communication with the 
main body, conformable to the rules of 
war? To this J anſwer, that twenty | 
thouſand men, with a good train of ar- 


rillery, and well ſupplied with ammu- 


nition and proviſions, which the Pruflians 


are generally careful to ſecure, having 


entrenched themſelves in 'a ſtrong po- 
ſition, with a reſolute commander at 


their head, might defy the efforts of ſixry 


thovſind, or mote, and hold out 9 | 


them. 


A Fs manceuvre, bad ee 
hazardous, and with the ſame deſign, was 
practiſed by Mark Anthony, at Philippi, 
againſt Brutus and Caffius. Theſe laft 
were encamped on two eminences, at 
flie pot of which a little riyer took its 
172 courſe ; 


What is more likely, to fall upon the rear 
of his army, while the King attacked 
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courſe : in front was a ſpacious plain, 
and in the rear a marſh, Which extended 
itſelf to the ſea, with ſome foreſts near at 
hand, wheace they ſupplied themſelves. 
with wood; the city of Philippi com- 
manded the plain, from ay eminence on 


one ſide of it, On the iſle. of Taxos, at 
a ſmall diſtance, was their magazine of 


proviſions, ſupplied- by a naval -arma- 
ment, which gave them the command of 


the ſea. The camp. of Anthony and 
Octavius was in the lower part of the 


plain which the autumnal rains, begin- 
ning to fall, rendered moiſt and un- 
healthy.” They found extreme difficulty 


in prefvring wood, and were obliged to 


fink wells for, water. Their proviſions 
they drew from Amphipolis, above thirty 
miles diſtant; having only Macedon and 
Theſſaly to ſupply. them, on account 
of the enemy's holding poſſeſſion of the 


ſea of Durazzo, which prevented them 
from drawing any from Italy, The only 
advantage they had over their enemy, 


was the excellence of their troops, the 
greateſt, part of whom ſerved under J ulius 
Cæſar: whereas. the legions of Brutus 


and Caſſius had been chiefly recruited .in_ 


oe 4 +4 


& 


Aſia, were ingomplete, and in no reſpect 
whatever to be put in competition with 
thoſe of the Cæſarz. : 


4 * 
| * 


The game och one Ye, the W 
bad to play, was to ſpin out the cam- 
paign, and let the enemy waſte away 
without coming to action; that of the 
other, to haſten it as much as poſſible, 


and to ſeize the firſt occaſion of availing 


themſelves of their ſuperiority. With 
this view the Triumvirs preſented them- 
ſelves every day in order of battle before 
the camp of Brutus and Caſſius, and 
amuſed them conſtantly with the ſhew of 
an attack, while Mark Anthony detached 
a few cohorts to the marſh, which Was 
behind the enemy's camp, with orders to 


make it firm and practicable in certain 


parts, and to gonſtruct ſome forts, and 
place guards within. them, in order to cut 
off the communication between their en- 
campment and the ſea, They accord- 
ingly ſet to work, filling the marſh in 
ſome places with gravel, and in others, 
Phere it was deeper, throwing bridges 


over it; and, with a degree of expedi- 


tion peculiar to the Romans, got over 


8 every 
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every difficulty in about ten days. The 
Work was completed before Caſſius, who 
had no apprehenſion. on that ſide, had the 
leaſt intimation of it; his attention- ha- 
ving been entirely taken up in watching 
the motions of the Triumvirs in front of 
the camp: beſides, the cohorts employed 
bn this ſervice were covered by a lofty 
|  &fove of cane- trees, which grew between 
Ry, and the camp of Caſſius, 


"Vis 1 is what Appian felates; and he 
aſſerts, that this bold operation of Mark 
Anthony s, was one of the principal . 
cauſes of the two battles at Philippi ; by 
which Brutus and Caſſius loft their lives, 


and Rome het liberty, 


Whether Finck «Sy have le 
out any longer or not at Maxen, is 2 
queſtion that muſt be referred to the 
deciſion of a court - martial. But this is 
not likely to take place till peace is con- 
cluded ; for it is not probable that the 
Will be, before that period, any e 
of priſoners. Auſtria would have little 
to gain by it. Thus much has however 


redaſpired, that Wunſch, a general officer 
of 


any POLITICAL. uy 
of noted brayery, who. contributed. ſo 


much to the reſcue; of Saxony, would 55 


neither ſign the capitulation, nor give his 
aſſent to it; accarding to the example 
ſet by Beck, in 1757, at the N 
ſurrender of Breſlaw. 


«0 * , 2 2 5 WW — 5 


Maxen Au. at any rate, be conſidered 


as the Narva, the Blenheim, of the Pruſ- 


ſians. It will be a ſtain upon their tro- 
phies, which they will do well to wipe 
out as ſoon as poffible, by ſome great and 
glorious exploit. Meanwhile they may 
conſole | themſelves with the reflefion, 
that the Romans, who could boaſt of the 
battles of Zama, Pidna, Alexia, an G5 


many other ſignal victories, which gave | 


them the dominion” of the world, were 
once under the neceffity of laying down 
their arms, and bending their un- 
der the Caudian | yoke. | 


" 4% 1 & * 2 20 1 
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We ſhall fee what Daun will do he 
this fortunate enterpriſe, after having lef- 
ſened the King's army by at leaſt a third. 
If by paſt events we might form a Judg- 
ment of the forure, ye Saul 1 

that 
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that having taken at Maxen the hornet 
that infeſted him, he will return within 
his lines at Plawen, and remain _ 
N the W aer o oven 
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LETTER XIV. 


| On the Peace concluded in the Year 1762, 
1 between England and France. 


: T0 Count Bonomo ALGAROTTI, 


THAT preſumption you will think 

it in me, my dear brother, to 
intrude myſelf into the cabinets of Prin- 
ces, and to give my judgment on the 
peace lately concluded between England 
and France! How will it be poſſible for 
me to decide among as great a variety of 


Opinions as ever were offered on the ſame 
ſubject? 72 
Tou, 2 50 are as well informed of all 
the affairs of Europe as any one in it, 
already know that this peace is called by 
- hp wy | the 
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the | Englidh in general inadrqware; wifhable, 
_ tuglorious; is thought to be neither ſuſt 
nor honouradle; but'eveh in ſome reſpet 
ignominious. On the other hand, it hab 
appeared fo much the reverſe in the eyes 
_ bf my Lord Bute, who ſigned. it, that he 
declared in the upper houſe, that he de. 
fired no higher honour: chan to have after 
his death this in ſari ptiun on his combs 
_— 1 74 Wer 1 8 rden 
[7-29 {SR 0% 
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known ſome months before the treary 
was coneluded; and, in all probability; 
the Engliſh miniſtry had whiſpered: theſe 
articles abroad; in order to diſeover what 
reception they would meet with; to feel 
the pulſe of the people, and to prepare 
them for the meaſure. The ceſſion of 
Canada and Louiſiana, as far as the Mini- 
ſippi, no doubt, gave much fatisfations 
the Britiſh empire in North America be- 
ing by theſe means enlarged to an amo ſt 
infinite extent, and the French ſettles: 
ments there annihilated, which had been 
ſo many thorns in the fide of the Engliſh 
colonies : but thoſe articles by which 
AY 23 France 
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France recovers Martinico, Guadaloupey 
| Marigalante, and the other ſugar iſlands, 
with Goree, and the right of fiſhing on 
Newfoundland, were highly reprobated. 
Io what purpoſe; ſaid they, ſuch a waſte 
of treaſure, and ſo many victories, if the 
fruit of them is to be loſt by ſuch 
eonſiderable reſtitutions? That it had 
pleaſed providence to lay France at the 
mercy of England: why then raiſe her 
up again, and replace her in her former 
ſituatiom? That no friend to his country 
could ſubſcribe to ſuch articles; but 
perhaps they were imaginary, and that 
the Miniſter would one day er other 8 . 
forth and expoſe their falſhood. | 


On ohio oocaſion one of choſe little 
productions made its appearance in Lon- 
don, which the Engliſh call Pamphlets, 
but which uſually contain more matter 
than large volumes elſewhere ; and was- 
the- cauſe of much argument and com · 
motion. What added to its weight was 
its being both · mercantile and political, 
and founded upon calculations that 
ſeemed to be drawn up with much preci- 
ſion. The author was- a Mr. Heathcote, 
— à⁊ gen- 
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exhibired to the Prime Miniſter the zeal 


and ” patriotiſm of a good citizen. 11 
thoſe articles of the intended peace, Which 


Had been ſpread abroad, ſhould take place, 


as they actually did afterwards, he preſaged 


nothing leſs than ruin to the nation. He 
ſhewed the great ſuperiority that France 
had over England, before the war, by her 


profitable traffick with Africa and Ame» K 


rica: that from her ſugar iſlands ſhe 


had reaped annually a net profit of about 


a million and a half ſterling; while Eng- 


land cleared from Jamaiea, and all her 


other iſlands, a balance of no more than 
one hundred thouſand :” that France had 


gained annually, by the Newfoundland 


fiſhery, a million,” three hundred and fifty 
thouſand ſterling ; England, only three 


hundred: vhoulfandy n ie ail - © 


fiſhery was a flouriſhing ſeminary for the 


French navy; for wWhoever has made 'a 


voyage or two to Newfoundland, muſt 
have experienced, in that fpace of time, 
the moſt dreadful gen it the moſt im- 
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weather, 
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of parliament, who, having in the decline 
of life retired to his country ſear, thence | 
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weather, the rougheſt ſeas,. and in ſhort, 
alli che terrors of the can; ſo that he 
becomes an excellent recruit for a ſhip 
of war. He ſhewed that England could 
make but ſlender advances; by the in- 
duſtry of her American clonie by.the 
tobacco of Viginia and Maryland, and 
the rice of Carolina; While he demon- 
ſtrated, on the other hand, the immenſe 
profits which would accrue to France, 
from the poſſeſſion pf Goree, in the ivory, 
gold-duſt, and gum trade; beſides; the - 
advantages it would afford her in the 
purchaſe of negroes, part af whom ſerved 
to cultivate tlie French iſlands, and the 
remainder were: ſold for ready money ta 
the Spaniards. So that, to reſtore. to the 
French their ſugax - iſlands and Gorce, 
together wich the right of fiſhing on the 
banks of Newfoundland, was the ſame 
thing as to give them an annual revenue 
of aboye three millions ſterling. And 
what more could a peace; have coſt them, 
had the Engliſm been worſted? they 
who had beat their enemies in every 
quarter of the globe, who had brought 
them at their feet, and reduced them to 
their laſt gaſp, That, wich ſuch reſtitu- 
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tions and conceſRons, France would very 
ſhortly recover her loſſes, and be enabled 


to put to ſea ſuch a powerful navy, as 


would place her upon an equality with 


England, and endanger the proſperity of 
that country, which ' exiſts, only by its 


ſuperiority to all other nations, as a com. 
mercial and maritime power; that in 
making the peace they had entirely loſt 


ſight of their ohject, which ſhould be to 


deſtroy the commerce and naval power 


of France; to reduce her to ſo low an 
ebb, that there ſhould remain but 1 


ſhadow of the French flag; and, if poſ- 
ſible, to bring her under the . of 
that law which the Romans impoſed 
upon the Carthaginians, after ** From 
Punic N. F, 
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The Seat, made by France to 


England, of all Canada, and a great part 
of Louiſiana, a country that reaches from 


the Gulf of St. Laurence to that of Mea“ 


ico, Mr. Heathcote ſhewed to be of 
little conſequence: that the province 


of Canada, though ſuch a prodigious 


| tract of country, being intenſely. cold, 


harren, and thinly peopled, employed nao 


more 
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more than ten veſſels in the fur-trade ; and 
that France was obliged to remit there 
annually ſeventy thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling. Now every one knows, that, in 
the eyes of a merchant and a politician, 
one of the ſmall Molucca iſlands is in- 
finitely more reſpectable chan * whole 
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"Theſe refieRions ſeemed to make a 

yery deep impreſſion in the minds of 
the merchants and the people; but, 
however that might have been, foon 
after the peace being concluded on thoſe 
yery articles, very few perſons appeared 
fo receive it with pleaſure. There were 
no marks of feſtfvity or rejoicing, no 
Illuminations throughout the capital, not 
even in the environs of the court, It 
vas a conſiderable time before the chief 
magiſtrate of the city went to congratu- 
late his Majeſty on the event; however, 
he went at length, but with a bad grace z 
and the other corporations were equally 
cold and * in heir e d 
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hw there any reaſon for all this? or, 


ſhould it not be imputed to the ſpirit of 


party, and the rage for oppoſing mini- 
ſters; to Engliſh obſtinacy; and metcan- 
tile inſatiability, which would ſwallow 


up every thing within its own yortex?- 


Fad they not a new enemy upon their 


backs, the Spaniards; a new ally of the 


greateſt importance to ſuecour, the King 
of Portugal, who found himſelf attacked 


in his own territories, and thoſe utterly 


defencelefs; a new war to be carried on 


by ſea and land? Was not already the 
numerous fleet and army employed 
againſt the Havannah reduced almoſt to 


nothing in the moment of victory, and, 
though victors, ſcarcely . to pre | 


their * ? 


* 


= is true. But why were matters 


brought to. this extremity ? The expe- 
dition againſt. Martinico, which it was 


thought would require a much greater 
length of time, being finiſhed in the 
beginning of the year 1761, why nos 


ſail thence immediately, or as ſoon after 


as poſſible, to the Havannah, that there 


might be time to ene it, before the 
| unheal- 
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unhealthineſs of the ſeaſon; the exceſſive 


beats, and torrents of rain, which begin 


to fall in the month of Auguſt, ſhould 


add to the difficulty? Inſtead of which; 
the new Miniſter, then at the helm, ſent 


Pocock and Albemarle ſo late as the end 
of June; as if nothing could be done in 
the interval between the reduction of 
Martinico and the deſcent upon the Ha- 


 vaninah. 


— 


with regard to the new war in Portu- 
tugal, that alſo is to be placed to the 


charge of the ſame miniſters for, not 
truſting to the oracle of Mr. Pitt, who, 


towards the latter end of the year before, 
had got ſcent of the Family- compact, 
which he unfolded to the eabinet, ſhew- 
ing the ruinous conſequences that might 


enſue from it to England; but ſuggeſt- 


ing at the ſame time a prompt, eaſy, and 
infallible remedy. This was to fend or- 
ders to Admiral Saunders, who was then 
cruizing near Cadiz, to detach five or 
fix ſhips, and either take, ſink, or burn 
the galleons, which were then on their 
paſſage from America to Spain, Thus 
wn the Family-compaꝶt have been 
| dif- 
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ſo often made Sir Robert Walpole trem- 
ble, who was the author of the Treaty of 
Worms; one of the moſt eloquent, and 


| ; at the ſame time moſt violent, men of 


ſhould firſt be tegularly required to de- 


elare herſelf with regard to the matter 
in difpute; after which they might de- 


termine on ſuch ſteps as would be moſt 
agreeable to the ſecurity and dignity. af 
Great Britain. That ſuch a proceeding 


as was now adviſed would be entirely re- 
pugnant to the preſent ſyſtem of politics, 
and would be entering on 4 war like Hot- 


tentota or Cannibals, not in conformity to 
| X 
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the generoſity » of brave Engliſhmen. 
Pitt replied, that the affair was but too 
manifeſt; that his ſuſpicions reſted on the 
ſtrongeſt foundations, which he ſhewed 
by the documents he had brought along 
with him: that the occaſion was preſſing, 
and the caſe ſimilar to that of Saguntum, 
All theſe arguments were urged in vain; 
Granville replied, and gained over the 
opinion of the greateſt part of the coun- 
cil then preſent, together with that of the 
young King, George the Second having 
died ſome months before: ſo that Pitt 
was obliged, that he might not be con- 
cerned in the wreck of the vel, to aban- 
don that helm, which he had till then fo 
happily directed, but which he found 
that he could govern at his own diſcre- 
tion no longer. It did not appear to 
him either ſaſe or honourable to continue 
reſponſible for the event of meaſures, 
which | hereafter were to be diftated by 
others. In fine, whether from ehvy, 
which finds its way even into the breaſts of 
great and eminent men, or from whatever 
cauſe, Granville oppoſed that very mea- 
ſure which he would himſelf have adopted, 
: had 
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had he been in the placeof Pitt : and the 
latter retired from the adminiſtration of 


"on affairs. a 56 blogs 50 : 
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Her cfante derivate clades. by 


6 the mean while the Spaniſh 2 
paſſed through: the midſt of the Britiſh 


at Cadiz, before Spain took off the maſk, 
and declared herfelf in favour of France, 
Pitt was regarded in England as a Pro- 


phet; and it is ſaid, that the King himſelf 
afterwards complimented him in the moſt 


gracious manner on his extraordinary pe- 
netration, But it had been better to follow 
his advice, and not to wait till, there was, 


cauſe to admire. his propheng; gan. „ 


" Pice preg as. himſelf, the 
cquncils of the cabinet were no longer ſo. 
determined as they had been; and that: 
in the moſt. critical juncture, which re- 


quired the utmoſt firmneſs and reſolution 


in miniſters, the eyes and thoughts, not 
only of England, but of all Europe, be- 
Wen. them. tn A en 
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fleet, and had ſcarcely dropped anchor 
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To enumerate every preciſe conditlon 
as which England ſhov}d have made a 
peace, would be extremely difficult, and 
perhaps ſuperfluous. It will be ſufficient 
to draw a ſketch of the foundation on 
which. it ſhould: have been grounded, by 
attending to no other matters, but what 
are eſſential to the true and: e 
nene * 
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Wich t object in view it will bs . 


found, chat fbr a country like England, 
which is far from being one of the maſt 
 populoys in Europe, ———ů—ů 
inhabitants, reckoning thoſe of her Ame · 
rican colonies, does not amount to above. 
twelve ar thirteen millions, vaſt con. 
queſts, which require many poſts and 
garriſons to protect them, are hy no 
means deſitable. She has therefore no 
buſineſs with Canada, or Louiſiana. 
How many heads ſhall we not loſe for 3 
_ few hats? ſaid the Duke of Mirepoix 1 
and how. many heads. muſt not England 
ſend to preferve thoſe few hats, to the 
forts of Niagara and Frontenac, to Mon- 
real and Quebec ? 
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tage that can reſult to the Engliſh from) 
the ceſſion of Louiſiana and Canada; 
which is, that they will be freed ſtom 
the dread of an enemy, who om their 
rear, and upan their flank, was perpe+* 
tually contriving ſome miſthief,” and; 
ſpiriting up the ſavages of the continent 
againſt them. But is this advantage, as 
matters now ſtand by the treaty, teal und 
entire? Such, no doubt, it would have 
been, had the French been driven entirely 
out of North America, and not fulfered' | 
to ſet foot on any part of it. But are 

they not fill eſtablimed in New Orleanz, 
at the mouth of the Miffifi ppl. and in 
Fe of all, Weſt Loviſians? 


| This Ge aroſe ies Spada: 
ginary; and the Engliſh muſt till” heey 
on their guard againſt the French in tha 
| of the world. What then mould 
ve been done? My opinion is, chat 
all that they have taken from them in 
the interior parts. of the American con · 
i 
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parts contiguous to the ocean. In thoſe 
places I would not ſo much as ſuffer a 
French coloniſt to ſhew his face; The 
Engliſn colonies might further be ſe 
cured by adding to the ſtrength of Crown; 
Point, which is the T6 New. Eng»: 
land towards Canada. e vr 

11 yn 1 N. oe 5 * 

But, above. all, a good fleet ſhould 135 
kept during the ſummer, which ſhould, 
ſcour the ſeas from Halifax to the 
Gulf, and, blocking up the month of the! 
river St. Laurence, ſhould prevent the, 
French from ſending any, armed ſhips up 
the riyer, to carry warlike "ores or. Wy, 
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It mould alſo be Wo buſineſs of his 


fleet to prevent the French, and every 
other nation, from catching a ſingle cod 
upon the banks of Newſqundland, or any 
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{Von wilt readily abet ae abi 7 
articles of peace, the French were to be 
entirely deprived of all ſhare in the fiſhery. 
That is indeed my idea. When we have 
once brouglit n an enemy, we ſhould. 

et take 
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be every precnution not to de d 
the means of riſing again upon us; be- 
ſides, it appeared to me, that the reſtitution 


of Canada and Louiſiana would be. ſuf- 
ficient to indemnify the French ſor their 


excluſion from the fiſnery, conſidering | 


the very low ſtate. to which they were 


reduced. This reſtitution would like- 


wiſe, in my” opinion, be an adequate 


compenſation: for the demolition f the 
fortifications of Dunkirk. But i they 


did not entirely acquieſce in theſe con- 


ditions, Marigalante, or even! Guada- 
loupe, might be given up to them; but 


by no means Martinica, Which com- 


mands the entrance into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and would have afforded the 
Engliſh: infinite advantages in protecting 


raſſing that of the French, and with its 
commodious harbour of St. Pierre, keeps 
at bay the pirates, with which thoſe ſeas 
in time of war are uſually ae, 
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mould never have been given up to 
them, that they might not come in for 
any ſhare in that rich traffick in gums 25 
| | gold- 


their trade in the Weſt Indies, and har- 
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gold-dufte and, as for the trade in nes 


groes, they would have had other means 


of ſupplying theit colonies with them: 
In fact, Mr. Pitt himſelf, when concerting 
the heads of a treaty with Buſſy, could 
never be induced to ſeperate Goree from 
Senegal. bo FF | 3* N 

Belleiſſe ſhould be given up in ex- 


change for Mahon; and, if the French 
ſtill made any difficulty about Goree; 


een bea rde gde ee 
thrown into the Cale. 7 88 


dn penbbns may perhaps think, that 
1 have not made ſo equal a partition, as 
I allow it. But is there any neceſſity for 
ſuch an equal partition? Qx, ſhould not 
rather thoſe, who have been the loſers 
during the war, continue loſers at the 
concluſion of it? We muſt not always 
expect ſuch treaties as that of Utrecht, 


which ended the war about the Spaniſh | 
ſucceſſion, and was a moſt extraordinary 
ſtroke of good fortune for the French. 
We ſhould remember the ve villis 
which Brennus denounced to the Romans 
8 8 at 
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at che fort of the Capitol: whereas che 
French, returning into the moſt impor- 


tant of their loſt poſſeſſions, may be 
grader ů ů 


2 
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England would have found it an eaſy 


matter, without any © addition to the 


number of ſnips and ſeamen, which he 
uſually maintains in time of peace, to 

preſerve her conqueſts; by ſtationing 
only about a thouſand men at Goree, 
three thouſand at Martinico, and a few 
in the fortreſſes of certain other iſlands. 


But how many thoufands will it not now _ 
require to garriſon that long chain of 


forts, with which ſhe muſt bridle the 


whole continent of North America, an 
immenſe tract of country, from the Gulf 


of St. Laurence to that of Mexico? It 


is not, as was before obſerved, the in- 


tereſt of a country like England to poſſeſs | 
large provinces, but rather to have the 


keys to them: and the key of the ſugar- 


iſlands is Martinico; of Canada, is the | 
port of Halifax; WO e e 
. e 
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With regard to Spain, if peace was ta 
be made with her at all events, a proper 
compenſation for Havannah is to be 
found in the province of Florida; which, 
| lying contiguous to Georgia, ſeems well 
calculated. for the produce of. filk. and 
indigo.  - Beſides that it commands the 
Bahama paſſage, by which the galleons 
return from Mexico to Europe. The trade 

vinds carry them every year from the wind- 
ward iſlands into the Gulf, of which they 
make the circuit, touching at Carthagena, 
where the fairs are held for all that part af 
Spaniſh America; and afterwards at Por- 
to- bello, which is the magazine of the 
treaſures from Chili and Peru, and where 
they diſtribute ſuch af their European 
manufactures as are wanted in thoſe coun- 
tries. They afterwards ſtop at Vera 
Cruz, which is the mart for Mexico; and 
then beating up to Havannah, where 
they wait till the whole convoy is ga- 
thered together, on a certain appoint- 


( 


ed day they weigh anchor from that. 
port, laden with che ſpoils of the New 
World, and by favour of the currents 
get out of the Gulf, through the Bahama 
an paſſing. amo within * 
; 0 
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of St. Auguſtin, the capital of Florida, 
which has not indeed one of the- beſt 
havens for large ſhips, but one capable of 
ſome very great improvements. Ma- 
nilla, by which a trade hurtful to the 
Spaniards'is carried on between Aſia and 


America, would be of no ſervice whats 


n of | 


If chat noble ſtructure, the Temple of . 
Peace, had been raiſed on ſuch founda- 
tions as theſe, the Engliſh might have 
ſpoken in a loftier tone at Verſailles, and 
could not have been ſaid tb have made 
war like lions, and peace like lambs: at 
any rate it was to be wiſhed, for the pro- 

ſperity of England, that he who had ſo 
nobly conducted the war, ſhould alſo have ; 
been the perſon to adjuſt the peace. 


The King of Pruffia, abandoned at 
length by England, having no ally but 
his own valour, wiſhing no other me- 
diator but his own atmy, found means, 
without any long conferences or nego- 


ciations, to conclude a peace, by Wick 


he preſerves all his domihions, and does 

not loſe fo moch as a foot of ground 

notwithſtanditig the dreadful © Ampel 
1 Which 
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' threatened not to leave him a ſingle 
province, wherein he might paſs the 
remainder of his days. The treaty of 
Hubertſburg will be 8 memorable mo- 
nument in the eyes of poſterity, as 2 
miraculous preſervation of the Houſe of 
Brandenburg, through we 1 virtue of . 
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able, if he did not ſhew ſome 
knowledge of the Art of War. He bas 
taken upon himſelf the taſk of deſcribing | 
the exploits of the greateſt generals in 
the world; and it may eyen be aſſerted, 
that he has verſified a,confiderable part 
of Cæſars Commentaries, | It 9 * 
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n robin, . 


battle of Pharſalia, againſt the ſuperiority 
of Pompey's horſe; at which the gentle- 
man you ſpeak of expreſſes ſo much 


Ke bogen le 


admiration. - Lucan is a portrait- painter, 


who has drawn ſome fine images from 


own fancy, and having drawn beautiful 
images from his -own imagination only 
Beſides, he has given a great number of 


in the Art of War. Tou, my Lord Mar- 


of literature, cannot but know if we are 


to believe the critics, that Philip derived 


rious over ſo many nations, and yielded 


Alexander's conſtant Companion 1 
e e eee 
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at laſt only to the Roman legion: nei- 
ther can you be uninformed, that he was 
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But ſome perſons will be apt to think; 
that a great part of Homer's military > 
reputation is to be attributed to the ens 
comiums of his numerous admirers, who 
frequently diſcover in his verſes beauties 
that he never dreamt of, and meanings 
that he never intended. But the truth 
is, that Marſhal Puyſegur, who certainly 
was not a blind admirer of Homer, puts 
him at the head of the military authors, 
and does not think him unworthy of his 
own comments. He obſerves, amongſt 
other things, with how much reaſon he 
deſcribes the ſilence of the Greeks, as a 
charaſteriſtic mark of diſcipline, in oppo» 
ſition to the confuſion and uproar of the 
undiſciplined Aſiatics. He commends 
the judgment of the Poet in drawing up 
his army in cloſe order, where pike ſuſ- 
tains pike, helmet touches helmet, and 
ſhield reſts upon ſhield; and he takes 
notice of the diviſion which Achilles 
makes of his troops into bodies of five 
hundred men each, which was about 
the number of the Roman cohort, and ids 

at preſent the medium of our battalions, 
He is laviſh in his commendation of the 
camp that Neſtor traced, in order to. 
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cover the army and 1 wich a 


ditch and rampart around it, flanked by | 


large towers at proper diſtances. ' In 


fine, he is very much inclined to think, 
at Homer muſt have ſeen ſome ſervice, 


much does he demonſtrate his knows. 
ledge of the an | 


When firſt | got into my 8 Puyſe- 


gur's Obſervations on the Military Science 


of Homer, I muſt confeſs, that I expected 


he would have glanced a little upon that 


of Virgil: but not a ſyllable... Yet this 


latter deſerves, if not a chapter apart, at 


leaſt that ſome little notice be taken of 
him. Virgil indeed falls ſnort of Homer 
in fancy and invention; but he goes far 


beyond him in ſcience, with which he, | 
has thrown a light upon his poem: and 


there are many paſſages, where he ſhews 


in particular à profound knowledge of 
the 1 of ne te R 


\ The camp of 3 in W "x let 
his troops, after diſembarking them in 
Italy, to go in queſt of ſuccours in the 


country of Evander, againſt Turnus and 
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the Latins, was regularly fortified. 'On 
one fide it was protected by che Tiber: | N 


e Fe 
Dore aciem, nam dextera cingitur amni. 


Lib. 9 


on ths other ade, by a ditch and a ftrong 
On flanked alſo with towers: 


 Tagente/que tenent Mat, et tarribu altis 


Stant maſti Ibid. . 


In the vicinity of the camp was an etni· 
nence, occupied by ZEneas, and fortified 
with a wooden tower, which ſerved for 
an advanced poſt to defend the camp, 
commanded the country all around, and 
was ſo ſituated, that the army might 


quickly have notice of the approteh oe 


an enemy : 


45 vers eat wafs f & u. I 
| Opportuns docs, & c. Ibid. 


kw 


The Trojan army had orders to keep 
within this entrenched camp, till Zneas 
ſhould return with ſuecours; to remain 
entirely on the defenſive, and not fo ven- 


ture upon the ſucceſs of a battle in the 


open field, Eneas could not in this 
—_ 


abba 'POLITICAL! 16 
5 dd have adopted a ab i 


A | {ure : . "4847 B41: £33 wy: 3 * 


N 


| Namgue i ita di iſccdent præceperat Sen e, = 
rea; fi qua interea fortuna fallſu, i c 5 | q 
Ne Aruere auderent aciem, neu credere campo 3 
8 * mo et tutos ſervarent aggere mures. 7 


. 1 
Forms, on the obs land. hols | = 

forces were ſupetior; ſeeing a favourable „ 

opportunity for it, wiſnes to act offen- 75 9 


ſively; and; as one would | reaſonably 


ſuppoſe; to take the advantage of Rueas s? = 
abſence; to artack his enemies en N | | 4 
due a Teadey: CNS CINE f 
Tee, 5 optanti ; Divim pr qremitiere nemo 
| Auderet, velvenda dies en attulit altre * 5 
rt, urbe, et fociit, it claſt religo, 


Be Sceptra Palatini, Jedemgue petivit B 
Nic ſatis: extremas Coriti'penttravit poo of 
Lydorumgue manum, collicten armat agreſtes. | 

no dubitas ? Nunc tempus en, nune pen 


currus. 


| Range mera nies, et e 1 


His firſt attempt in 60 er. fire to the we 
Kae veſſels, and by that means cut off _ 32 
their retreat, They were lying in a wet | 
dock, cloſe to the camp, -and ſurrounded | 
W ſame entrenchment _— ” | 
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ſtanding which, the Latins found means 
to ſet fire to them: 


„ | eptam circum et abs x + A "of 
Invadit, focioſque incendia poſcit ovanter, _ 
Aut. manum * flagranti fervidus le _ 
, Ibid. 


This ne upon the A having 
8 up the greateſt part of che day, he 
defers that upon the camp till the next 
morning; and meanwhile makes every 
nueceſſary preparation. He ſurrounds the 
camp with his troops, and blocks it up 
completely on every fide. Before the 
gates of the camp he poſts the picquets of 
the cavalry under the command of Meſ- 
fapus, with orders to light large fires, in 
order to diſcover the operations. of the 
enemy. Behind the picquets of cavalry 
are poſted fourteen companies, of one 
hundred men each, which were to relieve 
one another in going the rounds, and 
keeping watch the whole W in fron. 
of the Ein * * 


; > 154-7 I 
| e eee e N 
0 2 


n \ 9 x # o - 
dannn bs Pre- 


: | Bis foprem Rui, ee, 1 2 


Delaai: aff illi centeni quemgue ſecuti 
Pumper eriftis juventt, nn or ande, 


A ; A wn ty Sp FL e 14 


Pity een 


e TY ny 57 THO 

The beter 3 e 
preparation for the defence of the camp: 
the guards at the different avenues are 
re-enforced, the gates inſpected, and. 
ü ia. 70 
enn, DIAG e © 


Pg Rp Ihe ve Nes, « ara * 
Alta tenent 3 necnon . 


1 qr tt A 


At break of day Turnus gives the fig- A 


nal for the fit, which is conducted 
in the beſt order imaginable ; as it would 


have been by Demetrius, Poliorcetes, or 
Vauban, if they had lived in thoſe times. 


A part of the Latin army having formed 
the tortoiſe, by placing their ſhields over 
their heads, ſerve as a covering to their 
companions, who are employed in fing 
"0 _ and making à breach in the 


2 2 parapet. 


% 5 
9 * * Fi a - 
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t. Others endeavour to ſcale the 
rampart,” in thoſe parts where they ob- 
ſervè it to be 1-aſt provided with defence. 
But the Latins bein fepulſed on every 
ſide by 1 the valour' 4 the Trojans, they. 
are obliged to draw of to: a giſtancey,apd 
thence! throw their darts and javelins, in 
order to ſtrip the parapet of its defenders, 
that they may renew the attack to berter 

effect. Thus does the engagement con- 
tinue with very little advantage to the 
aſſailants. The main attack, however, 
on the advanced poſt, here Turnus is 
in perſon, ſucceeds better; and tht poſt 
being carried, Turnus is fire 189. * 
wooden tower, ron 1 


(4 pany 


4+ wat bh 44s TP; 


At tuba ES” fonitum procul ære canoro 
Tncrepuit : Jequitur clamor, celumgue rempgie. 
Atccelerant add pariter teſtudine Valſci 1 

, Has inplere parant, ac wellere ella. 
Quran pars aditum, Of Jealis fevers muyos 
Qua rara off acics, interlucetque corona” > 
Nen tam ſpifſe iris : telorum effundere contra 


| one cen, Terex CF: ay 


. 
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| eren 480 en quam viribus amet 
Expugnare Trali, ſummbque evertere opum wi 
Certabant : Trost contra defendere ſaxiz, - 
Pergut cava. deni tela intorguere feneftrar. .. 
 Princeps ardentem_cqnjecit lampada, Turns... 
ARTE A 5 
— n * 44 42 y t + vt 


* 
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CY 


The Trojans then, in r. to » be be 
venged for ſo ſevere”! 2 bie, Anke a 
- fally on another lide, and drive. the La- 
tins beſore them... Turnus haſtens to 
rally his people, and to. take the advan- 
tage which the enemy had offered him, 
in quitting their entrenchm̃ents- He 
turns the fortune of che day, drives back 


the. Trojans, purſues. them, 2 
into their camp along with them. T 


he acts thoſe prodigies of valour, _ 5 


were afterwards emulated by Rodomonte, 
when ſhut up in Paris; and throwing 
himſelf into che Tiber, as the other did 
into the Seine, he gets backe ſaſe to his 
own army. But if Turnus had only been 
poſſeſſed of ſufficient- coolneſs, \fays 'the 
Poet, and, inſtead of giving Way to che 
ebullitions of his courage, thought of 
ee the gate of the * to * | 


Deen 


PY 8 
4 — r wo 
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the Latin army, on that day the fate of 


the Tran REF Irs: REIGATE WW: 


6 N * * * TH VA, 4 0 


Pasdurat, of Bitlki, 4 3 cer, 
Ne Jui eduitt Ince fylueftyis Hs, 
Abirtibi jnbοu patriis, er nontibuf equas, * 
Portam, que ducis imperio commiſſa, #, veckidzar- 
Fru  armis, altrogue invitant manibus bo- 


lem, c. | 
%. 4 (4? 344d! 0 N Ne Ee e 14 
Irrumpanr, adites kerl r vi- patents, A* 


be Continuo er cens, er þ ulcher Equicolus armis, .. . 


4 A , Gere, & Mavortins Hemon, * 
- eee tori} act wirfe nere dae, u A. 


U hh porte paſurrt i limint , . 
Jun jagit incriſeunt ee eee ee 61 
„ a  OES 
t conferre manum, 4 progyrrere lon audent, . 

- N Turns Siverſe i in parte ; ih a6 
bange vn perfertur Abe, boftem 
> Pervere cou now, - ee eee, hp nerf nn 
it 1 d nn 22 rh 
| and an angnd W Man 


e Mars eher. * ls 
fad? fine, acres ; fub fettors « verrit, e 
Lee T ever, 8 4 


asd Nad bad * 
Ji alien fecumincludit, rene 
Denen“ r 3 


4 iderit irrumpentem, A E N incluſerit urbi, 
" Imbrantin vaut, prevra inter inertia a f 


1 1 68477 , 245 
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| 26 continue Ae n 
Rampere clauſtra mane, —— þ 
Ultimus ille dies * an giert. 


ae 
from Tuſcany, having on board à con- 


Cavalry, in which the Trojan army was 
very deficient. He makes god nin land- 


ing in ſpite of all the efforts-of Tram 


to prevent it, and immediately changes 


the face of affairs from defenſtve to oſſen- 


five operations. The Trojans 21e 0 
longer blocked up within their lines j but 
ſally forth, take poſſeſſion of the field; and 
begin their march towards the capital of 
King Latinus. The order of march is 
ſuch as is beſt adapted to the nature oſ the 


country which they have to paſs through. 
That between the Trojan camp and the 
capital of King Latinus, is partly cham- | 
paign and partly mountainous. :Aneas 
takes with the infantry the road over the 


mountains, and makes the cavalry march 
at the fbot of them through the plain; 
parties of the latter being detached op all 
fides 10 Tcqus . ente. and to recon- 


ſiderable re- enſorcement, particularly of 


| u 


/ 
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Ana, uf fun fidem, miſſique reportant . | 


1 FExploratores, equitum levia improbus arma 


Premifit, quaterent campos ipſt ardia montid 
Per deſerta jag roman . ad urbem. 


I'S: | "Lab. 11. 


$ 


The Fans £4 of marching cheinfad: 
4 over the mountains is adopted by 


Turnus, who profits by his knowledge 
of the country, to take poſſeſſion of ſome 
defiles, through which Æneas muſt ne- 
ceſſarily paſs, in his way to the capital: 
his intention is to take poſt on certain 
- heights upon the road, to oppoſe Eneas's 
march; and he hopes to beat him by 
means of his advantageous poſition. He 
gives orders, at the ſame time, to Ca- 
milla, Meſſapus, and the other leaders 
of the cavalry, to march againſt the 
Trajan cavalry in the plain, and ſuſtain 
their * en he! is engaged yu 
Eneas. F967 | 


| Farta pars bell conVexd in 53 


Ut bivias armato obfedam milite fances. | 


Tu Tyrrhenum equitem collatis excipe reli, 6 


Tecum acer Me eJapus erit, Fr que Latine, | 
« Thburtique manus, ducis.et tu concipe chram. 

| Bie ait, & pariter Myfſapum in priglia dia 
| | * | H 55 


9 
* 


. orie wi . 


— ner pat thn; Fr 
Ee curvo anfradts valli; ac %, fraudi, 
Y | Armorumgut dolis, quam denfis frondibas . a 

Urget utringu- latus, teuuis gud fit duclt;” 

Antuſegus ferunt fanct!, adithſque mabgas. 
| Hae faper, in ſpeeulis ſummigue in vortict m 

.  Blankties ignota jacet, tutique raerptu m 

Feen dextra lavate velis ocourrere pus, 

| Five inftare jugis, & grandia wolvere ſaxa +. _. . 


Huc juvents ncta fertur regione viarum, 

Anmut lena, & fbvis inſedit i iniquir. 

The adyerſe ſquadrons meet on the 
plain 'in good order. As foon as they 
come within bow-ſhot of each other, they 
begin to engage with their miſſile weas. 
pons; and, after ſkirmiſhing ſome time 
with various ſucceſs, the two lines charge 
home upon each other, and commence a 
moſt furious and obſtinate combat; which 
is painted in a very lively manner by Vir- 
gil, in colours which were all his own: 
for Homer, in all his battles, never men- 
tions a word of cavalry, but brings only 
infantry and chariots into the field. 


Aa 5 
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is ſoon followed by the remainder of the 


Latin cavalry. The Trojans purſue them 
cloſe, and drive them up to the walls of 


the city. The news having reached Tur- 


nus, he is apprehenſive. of being taken in 


flank by the enemy's horſe, while he has 


Eneas to oppoſe in front; of being in- 


cloſed between the two, and having his 


retreat to the city intercepted: he there- 
fore thinks of drawing off, while it is yet 


in his power to retire. ÆEneas, after be- 


holding his cavalry victorious in the plain, 
purſues his march through the defiles 
evacuated. by the enemy, and, almoſt at 


the ſame time with Turnus, arrives be- - 


fore the town, where he pitches his camp, 
and draws the lines of circumvallation. It 


is thence he afterwards goes forth to fight 


Turnus in ſingle combat, which puts an 
end to the war, and to the poem. 


At manus interea muris T. rojand propinguat, 15 
Etruſcigue duces, equitumque exercitus omnis _ 


Compoſiti numero in turmas—— et 


.. 


Jamguse infra jactum teli 3 utergue . 
Subſtiterat : ſubito erumpunt clamore, frementesgue 

| Exhortantur equos : fundunt'fimul undique tela 

: Crebra, nivis ritu, cœlumgue obtexitur umbrd.. 


” : — ; * ) 8 | . 
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2 Bis Taſei Ritaler 'eqern ad mania wer/os, | 
Bis recti armis reſpectant terga tegenter. 


N > 


Terria ſed pofiquam congreſß in pratia, totes * 5 
| Lead inter 4 *. e od ben vir. 
. 48 „er * L 


| Prims fugit} def heiſt, 102 ah Camille : © 
_  Turbati fugiunt Rutuli, fugit acer Atina - 
Diectiguc duces, deſolatique manipl i 
Tuta petunt, & equis averſs ad mania tendunt. 
Iiuterea T. urnum in atv en ip: 4 
- Nuncius, & juveni ingentem fert Acca tumultum ; 
Dioletas Volſcorum acigs, ceeidifſe Camillam, 
Ingruere infenſos hoſftes, & Marte fecunde \ | x ; 
Omnia corripuiſſe, metum jam ad mania ferri. 
Ille furens (nam {eva Jovis fic numina poſeunt ) 
Deferit ob/eſſor colles, nemora aſpera linguit. 
Vi d conſpecti exierat, campumgque tene bart, 
Cum pater A, ſaltus ingreſus apertot, 

Exſuperatqug jugum, Jylvagye evadit uh. 
Sie ambo ad muros rapidi, totogue feruntur 

Agmine, nec longis inter ſe paſſibus abſunt. 

Ac fimul rea fumantes pulvyere N * 

Projpexit JETT 7 
Continuoque ineant pugnas, 12 ia textent, 

Ni roſeus feſſos jam gurgite P ebus dere f 
T7 ingat equos, noctemgue die labente reducat. W 

8 _—_ ante 8 et mania vallant. 
Ya 5 L 20 Ibid. 
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Such aire aan don Virgil * 
due in laying: che plan of a war, firſt 
T: Aaz | defens.” i 
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Geſenſive und aſd offenſive, ac- 
- cording" to the particular circumſtances — 
of the, Parties engaged. With every 
kind of operation. he ſeems to be well 
acquainted; with the method of pitch- 
ing the camp, as well as that of attacking 
or defending it; with the manner of 
marching an army, as well as with that 
of conducting it in action; where. he 
ſhews bis judgment in employing every 
—— in en, e 
mo; n 


3 "Kar 4 is Virgit's te walls to 
'2 excite. our wonder; for the greateſt part 
of his friends and intimates were ſoldiers, 
as Polio, Varus, Mæcenas; even Ho- 
race, Who had the rank of Tribune at 
Philippi, Cert” eee 1 


e by 
was qualified to enter into his council af 
eue N ara k WS IT Ed nd 5 | 


' Befdes, war was the. profeſſion of the 
Romans, This was their daily exerciſe 
and occupation, and was the common 
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theatre at Paris, and politics in Lon- 
,,, „ 


11 


What ſhould rather excite our wonder, 

is, that it ſhould never have been taken 
notice of; though that of Homer has 
been ſo much cried up by critics. For 
this, however, more than one reaſon may 
be aſſigned. Homer is the Jupiter of 
letters, rexque patergue. The Hiad was 
the firſt book put into the hands of che 
Greeks, and was held in veneration even 
in thoſe times which, we call ancient: its 
authority was referred to in various mat - 
ters; and the verſes of that poem were 
conſidered as ſo many maxims. This is 
the reaſon it is fo often ciged by the an- 


cient authors; and it is hence that its 


reputation has been ſo deſervedly eſta- 
bliſhed for military matters. Virgil, on 
the other hand, lived in an age in which 
books had been multiplied obt of n- 
ber; of which a- proof may be drawn 
from the immenſe libraries that formed = 
part of the ſplendour of great men's 
3 amongſt others, that of Ptolemy, 
which was infinitely beyond any modern 5 
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collection, notwithſtanding the fecundity | 


that the art of printing has produced. 
The ſcience of Virgil then, not being ſo 
ſingular, was not ſo remarkable as that 


of Homer. Beſides, the Roman Poet's 


commentators ſought for excellencies in 


his works far different from thoſe now 


under confideration 1 and, if they had 


ſought! them, it probably would have 


been to little purpoſt; for the Poet 
makes no 'affetation of his knowledge, 


but touches upon the ſubjc& in the moſt 


delicate manner imaginable; whilſt they, 


nurſed and educated in cloiſters, were 


incapable of tracing out ſuch hidden 

abeauties, being acquainted only with 
the wars of the 5 YA to gg e = 
inſtead of blood. e 2% 1 bs 


ei 1643 dan 
However this. hey he; i it in A. e 
on an attentive : examination of their 


merits, that Virgil was not leſs {killed in 


the art of war than Homer; and that he 
deſerves that encomium paſſed on him 


by our: Saveteign Poet, of joining the 
: Graces to ee knowledge“. 


9 * 
rr: io: 440:36035 4 | 
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wht 2:48 | ig | 
05 the Poem 0 Aut fe. IN i 
"air 4 l 
1 To Signor FRANCESCO Mal Zanorri, 
— — | S008 = 
OTHING. rruly. is. more — 8 
the curioſity of a man of your = 
taſte, than the Poem on the Art of War. | == 
Tou will there obſerve how the Royal = 
Author has written with the ſame ſpirit 
with which he fights, and how admirably 955 


his precepts conſorm to the examples 
which he furniſhes every day. Does he 
not appear to have drawn his own por- 
trait in the following verſe ??: 


Il faut fur Pennemi rigler vos ations, © 

Le prevenir par-tout, occuper un paſſage ; 

| Marcher rapidement,” ſaifir ſon, avantage, 
Se retirer ſans perte, e Agro 
E, toujours Poccuper par des defeins * 3 


: 3 _ n 4 vs 4 
4 P >. 7,464 © o 


Written by the King of Pruffia. 
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And in many other paſſages he gives a 
ſketch of what he had already done in the 
two paſt wars of Silefia, and of what he 
was to do in the preſent, the moſt impor- 
tant and the moſt terrible ever kindled in 
the world, 3 | 

In the firſt canto we have a view of the 
elementary manceuvres or evolutions of 
the infantry and cavalry, ſo finely drawn, 
that we wonder how it can have been 
done with the French pencil, which is 
not ſo delicately expreſſive as the 
Italian or the Greek. The deſcription 
and encomium of the military diſcipline 
inculcated by Vegetius, and fo ſtrictly 
obſerved by the Roman and Pruſſian | 
armies, conclude the firſt canto, which 
could not be cloſed 0 6 than 
the following: 


Ws ue at uur. ne ſara commander 


In the ſecond he treats of that great | 
point, the choice pf am encampment = 
adapted to the particular circumſtances 
of the army; and * of the 
commander : ; 


- 
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us, 5 o 4 beg les lift ties be 
On woit tracer; bdtir, & criitre, tn prude ne 
Places, _maiſons, palais de cette ville e 5 


Tee dt Ptrat y nut fa H ; oO 


Toe travail y prifide, il ds cr u . 

Sas aide du ciment, des pirrres, 2 
Tout ſaldat eft magen; cet architecte habile 
Tau, tranſporte, & rifait cette cits mobile. 


| 1 not this a ively aud anhin pie 

mam? You will admire no leſs his cen- 
ſure of Varus; who, by neglecting on 
his march to occupy the heights near the 
famous baths of Pyrmont, fell a ſacrifice; - 
together with his legions, to the brayery 
of Arminius ; a loſs that was long regret- 
ted by Auguſtus. He UI "2 this 
golden maxim: 


Ji vont eaten 4 ax arc 3 
. Camper en Fabius, marches comme Hannibal. 


The Poet th his tone in the next 


by: \ 


2 and paſſes from particular objects 


to thoſe more general and extenſive, He 


begins with a beautiful deſcription. of the 


Temple of Mars ; where, amongſt other 


allegorical perſons, 8 * a | 


diſtinguiſhed place: 


Pei ſinto à tous les faite, frifente ; ry" tows nodes We 
Ill inflruit les «/prits de ce gu'ont vin les genes 
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1 In her mouth he puts e 

| | reflections on the pfincipat points of the 
1 . ancient and modern military "hiſtory ; 
1 and, in à ſtrain of true ſublime and 

| pathetic, he deſcribes his great grand- 

l father the Grand Elector flying from the 
1 banks of the Rhine, and darting upon 
| | the Swedes at Ferberlin; marching in 

the midſt of winter through the frozen 

regions of Friſch-Haff, to ſuccour Pruſ- 

ia, overyrun and TE under foot * 
the enemy: 


N — 8 
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Be Thitic, En- as ba 4 en, 
ws Piit tranſporter des camp. fur ſes flots endurcis. 


le returns to particular objects in the 
fourth canto, and deſcribes the art of 
encamping and defending places ; a de- 
ſcription, throughout which the Poet is 
| ever guided by the rules of art, not ſuf- 
1 fering himſelf to be cartied away by the 
1 | enthuſiaſm of imagination; of which this 
fine paſſage may ſerve as an inſtance + 
| Je ne wous parle point di ce 1 | 
| Dui fit pcrir Priam, & Jes fil: malbeireux, 
J honore d Ilion la'pottique cendre, | 
Et ces combats livrts for les bords du Scamandre 3 


Mais ce ſujet, , beau par Virgil chantt, 
- Oteroit à mes vers leur malt gravite. - 


„ 


18 


To 


ee, „ 


| Io qualify the dryneſs of precoph, and 
gt the ſame time to inculcate humanity 
to thoſe who are appointed miniſters of. 

the vengeance of monarchs, he gives an 


ample: deſcription of the conflagration 
and maſſacre at the taking of Magde- 
burg, in the famous thirty years war, 
which, threw, a ſhade Tr, the 1 of | 
een ee au” oe uh 


$ the fifth canto, _ 2 the | 
W of ſecuring and connecting toge- 
ther the winter quarters. He ſhews the 
danger of being ſurpriſed, and the ſcan- 
dal of it, by the example of Bournon- 
hg z Who, having extended too much 
1 ja. Allace, yas. ſuddeply 

; ed by Turenne, and. driven on the 
_ fide of the Rhine, notwithſtanding 
he had a numerous army, the very flower 
of Germany.” A faying on that occafion 
is well known, That à Prince, by his 


Majeſty's grace, had put to flight a nun- 


ber of Princes by the grace f G The 
Poet does not over-look the preparations 
of 3 kind which the general is to 


| nas above all, the 3 of 
N D222 Fo. ; 
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proviſions, which he is to collect in th 
winter, for the r wy _ e e 


ON % ee ee e 


1 
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reader, amidſt the ſnow and froſt of winter, 
with a deſcription of the chaſte amoury 


of the warrior, when, returning to. his 


home in that ſeaſon, he re-viſirs his wife 


and children, whom he paints, with a 


of attitude worthy ' of an Albano, 
| raking off the arms from their bers 
back. Tan Paying” with them, 


. 


The xth and laſt canto treats of) 


battles, che aim woe. of uy. Ln 
final deciſion. of 3 


Sober ONS Of 2 be Abu, 
Mais lor ſqu'il faut agir, paroiſſex berthan, 


2 en guerrier privoyent Ae 
Tou les ſecours divers dont Parmie en,: | \ 
Q en '14ſogrees ficond, toujours infatigable, - 
Par Ja fants ee. le deftin ne Paceable, 


Is dre lunes, conduiſer „ 0 

Dans wermandres foldats croyez wir wos enfant; 

"ls aiment leurs paſtenrs, & non point leurs tyrans. 
8 
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NG votre habilets corriges le deftin. _ 
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"Such ſhavld'be che portrait, ſuch * 
lineaments' of the neral, who at the 
head of an army has in his diſpoſal the 
fate of empires. And who will not in 
this portrait trace the features of that 


* 


W 


> 


Hero, who ſtands before all Europe con» 0 


ſpired againſt him? The poem icſelf 
invites you to the perufal; for 1 can give 


you. but a faint copy. of fo fine an orig 
nal. You will ſee a writer, who Joins 
the livelieſt fancy to the moſt profound 
ſcience ; who, impartial in his criticiſms, 
holds the balance equally ſuſpended be- 
tween Montecuccoli and. Turente; who 
knows how to allo his enemies their 


que merit, and to invigorate and animate 7 


5 Aae wks, with the . of Vir 
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You "remember how "the celebrated 
Patru attempted © to *diffuade' Boileau 


: from putting his hand to the Ar of 
Poetry, as à ſubſect too dry and too mi- 


nute. rothe French. language. S0 too 
great refinement Was very near depriving 
the world of one of the brighteſt gems 
in litetature- The very ſame thing has 
happened with regard | to the Art.of War: 

2,Mmore 8 celebrated n man than Patru, who 


| has eqriched, Jang. continues to, enrich, 


t language. With ſome of the fineſt. 
productions in it, had adviſed the King 


: not to y ndertake a poem « of that nature ; 
but it Is. impoſlible to expreſs his ſurpriſe 


and delig ht at ſeeing it completed 1 in the 


| courſe of a few months, | in the ſame form 


in which I hope you will have the fi ight 


Py * 7. 


pf i it very Nee REY $94 


'F can Gareely kids myſelf,” that 
Julius, Cxfar's poem, called 1ter, was 
equal to this of. Frederick's ; as I mych, 
doubt, whether Ceſar could haye malle, 
ſor the, ſpace of five campaigns, | ſo vigo- 
rous à defence againſt ſuch numerous 


and powerful enemies, as the Boileau of 


the ARrT or Wax. 
LET, 
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N infinite variety 5. opinie pre- 
vail with reſpect to the military 
| ſcience of the Florentine Secretary. 1 
muſt confeſs, the common notion is, that 
his Treatiſe on the Art of War is ſcarcely 


worth the peruſal, His not having been 
a ſoldier by profeſſion weakens much the * 


authority of his writings on that ſubhect. 
People in general imagine that war is a 
continued ſcene of action; that one ho 
has been but, a few weeks in the field, 


who has been once or twice only in ſight 


of an enemy, or at leaſt in ſome trifting 
engagement, muſt have much more {kill 
in the art of war, than another who has 


made Vegetius or Polybius the ſtudy” of 
his life; that the knowledge of a corpo- 


ral or a ſerjeant in this ſcience is more 


extenſive than that of the moſt learned 
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man in the world; and, in a word, that 
it is not to be acquired i in any degree by 
ſpeculative enquiry, but by practice alone 
and actual ſervice. Theſe aſſertions they 
confirm by inſtances of many curious 
ſpeculations, which, though promiſing 
enough in theory, have, when. put to 
the teſt of experiment, vaniſhed like ſo 
many caſtles in the air; by the abortive 
attempt, among others, which Pompeius 
Targo made at the ſiege of Oſtend, and 
. Roberval at that of Thionville, when the 
Arch-duke Albert, and Prince Conde, 
who ſent for them, expected by their 
means to get poſſeſſion of thoſe. towns. 
So, when they ſee in the title- page of the 
AzT or War, that the author is Secre- 
tary to the Republic of Florence, they 
conſider it as mere common- place, which 
oo may have n ſeen in other au- 


e 


© _ Ir will not be a difficult: matter to anfwer” | 


them, if neceſſary, We may oppoſe to 
the examples ' before us, of Targo and 


thi other inſtances of men, who, 
£7 ming 


* 
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| ws 3 the knowledge - of a 
ſcience in theory only, have ſhewn ſuph 
knowledge to be neither cantemptible | 
nor uſeleſs,” Bertola the lawyer is ſtill 
remembered in Turin, who, withaut 


knowing the ſmell of gu 1 at : 
tained to ſuch à degree of eminence in 
the ſcience of fortification, by means of 
ſtudy alone, that the late King of Sar: 


dinia had recourſe to him on ſfrveral 
occaſions. Exery one has heard of 


Fauſta, a man of letters, and profeſſor 


of the Greek language who, unpractiſec 


in ſhip building and every other mecha» 
nic art, revived, ſome what more than t 


my conſtruction, in a regatta beſore 
the Doge and Senate of Venice. Bemboa 
produces another inſtance of the ſams 
kind, in one of his letters to Rhannufios 


and thanks God he has wherewithal- 46 | 
convince the ignorant and the prejudiced. 
that men of learning | can do erben be 


| r 
rente wk "rat? 
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uſe of which had been long forgotten : 
and this ſame man proved the ſuperiority 
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No ſenſible man, therefore, will ima 


learning the art of war. To the ordinary 
claſs of mankind, as the Chevalier Fo- 
lard obſerves, it is a profeſſion ; but to 
men of genius, a ſcience. This was the 
ſenſe of the Spartans, "thoſe heroes of an- 
cient times, who directed that public 
lectures ſhould be delivered on taftics. 
And how many volumes have been writ- 
ten by the Romans on the Art of war! 
The ſeience of war is nothing more than 
a collection of precepts for offence and 
defence, gathered by experience, and in- 
deed by practice; but by the practice of . 
all nations, and of all ages, ſubje& tothe = 
fi&eſt critical examination by the rules 
of right reaſon: a collection of © precepts; - 
many of which deduce” their origin from 
the principles of the moſt refined arts. 
Now, is it not clear to every thinking 
perſon, that the knowledge of ſuch a 
ſeience is not ſo likely to be acquired by 
a a few yeurs practice, eee one 
ing, long Rodys and meditetion'2: SET 280 
nb biggie lis 
But it may be ſaid, that Iam now run- 
ning on with theſe common- place argu- 
ments, 


gine, that practice is the only method of 
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moſt formidable objection againſt, che 
Secretary. Did he not himſelf; make an 
ample confeſſion of his own inſufficiency, „ 
when, being requeſted to reduce his theory | 
20: practice, he abſolutely declined put- 

ting it to the proof? So that this mighty 

avartior, Who took ſo much pains to 

extol the Roman diſcipline, - durſt not 

put himſelf at the head of a ſingle co- 

hort, madelled after his on method, 

(if we are to believe Cardanus) though 

carneſtly ſollicited to it by the Duke of 
Urbino. Now, if ve conſider the real 
veight of this objection, it will not ap- 
pear ſo very formidable. What reaſon 
have we to ſuppoſe the Secretary declined 
the Duke's / propoſal from diffidence in A 
his plan, rather than from prudeatial | -. -- _ 
motives? ; He: laid down a new ſyſtem - = 
of military diſcipline, - in oppoſition to 
the received uſages of the times. Of 4 
frank and open diſpoſition, little uſed to 

intrigues of ſtate, he might poſſibly have f 
been apprehenſive of offending/the:Duke, 3 
or of making himſelf; an object of ridĩcule FO 
to his courtiers Beſides, who can tell hut 

this Prince (as is often the faſhion witn 

; Ce2. other 
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other great men) meant no more than to 


For we have had inſtances bf Sbvereigus 
| whom they have had à very great eſteem. 
Tou may have read perhaps of what 
paſſed between Meibomio and Naudes, 
and that Pallas of the North, Queen 
Chriſtina of Sweden, when her Majeſty 
wok it in her head to order one of them 
to ling in- preſence of her whole court, 
becauſe he had publiſhed a book on the 
muſic of the Greeks, and the other to 
dance to the ſame tune, becauſe he hall 
written: 6h the dances of the ancients. 
The Secretary had at leaſt much reaſon 
to apptehend, that he would have been 
moſt ſeverely ridiculed by people of the 
profeſſion, and that every little blunder 
of the ſoldiers, in the performance of 
theſe new- fangled manceuvres, would 
have raiſed an ere n. of nn, : 
MA, 

1 0. a my-opinion 
of the matter is, that Macchiavel's book 


may. afford a great deal of. uſeful infor- 
mation : and this 1 judge, becauſe it 


divert himſelf at the Secretary's expehce 2 


see 


SITY ortet. uy - 


. | 
appears very clearly, that he has ſtudied e 
the art of war with as much attention a8 
that of politics, in which all the world 
acknowledges him a maſter; becauſe he 5 
has laid open the reaſon of things, and 
traced events up to their ſeveral cauſes 


bpDecauſe bis precepts have; been confirmed 1 
dy the practice of many great general, mn 
who have flouriſhed ſince his time and,. = 
finally; becauſe he ſeems t have inveſti> | i" 
| gated this ſubject, with that penetrating 7 
ray of genius, with which be has illu» - ö ; 
mined ſcveral other branches of human ml 
nn N 7" YH 13 Er ds Et; ; : 
* muſt increak you to 2 y 5 book it⸗ | 
ſelf; and, I flatter myſelf, 1 ſhall not then fa 
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WALK not . nee the 

injuſtice of ſending you an extract 
from his Art of War; for ie is impoſſible 
to judge of che merits of 'a book by an 
extract: though, as it. is your particular 


deſire, 'T will make ſome remarks on 
ſeu paſfages, as they oecur to me in 
way, that you may have a greater curi 
ſity to read the ori inal, and that you 
may ſee upon what 1 found, my Judg- 
ment of it. 


12 * N 1 CT - as © | #3. 0 
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What Macchiavel obſerves is very rue, 


that every law or inſtitution, deviſed for 
the public good, to reſtrain the vicious 


inclinations of bad men by the fear of 
puniſhment, would be vain and fruitleſs, 


unleſs ſome power were at hand to main- 


tain and protect them. Whence there 


are not, in human nature, any two things 
more cloſely and intimately connected, 


tlian the civil and military character. 


Con- 


8 


on 
* 
„ 
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 Dvnbideriourbicnialf therefore; As a Se 5 


nator, as a Politician, he thöuglit it his 


buſineſs to treat of the affairs of war, as 


well as thoſe of peace; though he allows 
it himſelf to be a bold undertaking: to 
uttempt throwing a new light upon mat» 


ters beyond his profeſſion ; Which he was 


the rather induced to attempt, as at that 
time military diſeipline was much dege - 
nerated and corrupted in Italy. The 


Princes of that age placed but dittle de- 


pendence on infantry; the greateſt part 
. of their ſoldiers were mounted: and, 
above all, they were terrified at the pro- 


1 digious train of artillery, which Charles 


the Eighth; King of France, brought 


ich him, when he invaded Italy; and 


* took poſſeſſion of Naples. Their 2 


were meicenary, and not compoſed of 


| their own ſubjects ; diſorderly; and licen- 


tious; void of «bravery, though full of 
pride and boaſting; commanded by thoſe 


generals, called Condottieni, WhO ſold 


their ſervices, now to one Prince, and 


now Uto another: to whom we cannot 


very aptly apply what Taſſo puts into 
. 4he mouth of Godfrey de Bui 1. 1 


219; lg uigins Nef crores. albert 
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eee eee poſſible of . 
the ſweat and blood of their foldiers, 
they took care not to hurt one another in 
battle, but endeavoured to make their ad- 
verſaries priſoners without Raughter, and 
afterwards releaſed them without ranſom. 
They neither fortified their camps with 
_ ditches nor ramparts ; and, at the fiege 
of a town, both the beſiegers and be- 
the night, and mutually agreed not to 
fixe upon one another. Theſe troops 
were valiant amongſt their friends, daſ- 
tardly before their enemies: they were 
enough to diſgrace Italy, though not to 
defend it from the attacks of foreign 
powers; amongſt whom, and particularly 
among the Swiss, there was ſome ap- 

of diſcipline, and _—_— | 
eF ancient valour. 2 AT. 


The mee therefor e 0 
perſuade the Princes of Italy to exert 


their internal ſtrength, and to arm their 
fubjefts, in whom they might place more 


con- 
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| elite chan in ſtrangers; dees s 
who fight in defence of their 
fight, at the ſame time, in defence U 
cheir on property, and of their bum 
honour- He would have che foldiers 
taken principally from the country © 
where they are enured to fatigue "uſed 
to bear the: exceſſive heat of the ſun; er. 
pert in the management of the pick=axe; 
and the ſpade; accuſtomed to carry loads, 
and to put up with all manner of hard- 
ſhips: He would have them kept in 
continual exerciſe, to make them ſtton g 
and hardy, to teach them the uſe of their : | 
arms; and to keep their ranks through 
all mancuvres, and in every conjuncture "Bs 
He would have them bound to obey and as 
reverence their commander, by the oblis 
pation of an oath, and by other ſolemn 
ties q obſervant? of diſcipline, ſober and 
modeſt; that the : profeſſion of | army 
might be held ſacred, as Livy calls it, 
when ſpeaking of the PPP Us * 
of his re, fuer *r bt; eee of 
111 HAY Ht: £2} 30 86 By 1 
However ebene may be 
for: che attack and defence of fortified 
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the verve and ſinew of war is infantry; 
wich can march and ſuſtain itſelf in 
every ſituation, and can perform all the 
various mangeuvres with the greateſt caſe 
_ and celericy; (for a foot · ſoldier has not, a 


What the Princes of Italy laid + . 
works of ſculpture and architecture, he 
would have them employ to a better 
N iir ——_—y 
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complete this noble deſign, having . 
died the military ſcience of the -ancieny- - 
1 mar | 
towed from ther, and ne 1 
neighbours the Swiſs, he attemptecd ones 
more to bring into the field the Levon; io: 


many ages after its diſſolutiom : which 
defended Italy and Rome againft" the 
riches of Africa, the genius of "Greece, 


the | multitude of the Gauls, and he 


| ſtrength of the Germans ;} and wich at 
length, diſplayed its eagles in every qua 
(er thy globe.” 


e wa A 


fand foot, and three thouſand horſe, and - - 
| had a" few field-pieces attached t it; - 

One half of the cavalry were heavy; the 
. other light; and; as the cavalry w oft 


42 


* 
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novation in its eſtabliſhment ordifeipline. 
The infantry was divided into cohorts; 
each conſiſting of about 'five handed 
men; and each eohort had its conftable; 
hn inſtroments and coloury, 1 
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centurions and decutions or. £orporals,.. 
Half the infantry, were; armed like the 
ancient Romans; that is, with a helmet, 
achreaſtr plate, greaves and braſſets, with 
the ſwgrd. and buckler: the other half a8. 
che Germans, or Swiſs were in that age; 
che is, uo fhoufegd wich pikes, and ane 
thouſand, with muſkers...}. He, placed the 
pikes in the front of the battalion, o 
apen. the enemy 's ranks, and put them in 
diſorder; or he oppoſed them upon oc 
cCaſion to the enemy's, horſe, when they. 
were more formidable than his own, 
pikes being 3 to charge, on, 
to ſuſtain, the; charge of cavalry... Thoſe, 
armed with the ſword and, buckler Were, 
drawn up in the rear of the pikemen. 
Theſe Jaſt,, when they had forced their 
way through the, ranks. of the enemy, and 
when, the, fight became cloſer, being no 
longer ſerviceable, on account of the, 
extreme length of their weapons, were 
ſucceded by the ſcudati, or thoſe armed. 
with, the ſword and buckler, who cou, 
manage their arms in any ſpace, however 
canfined and narrow. He made uſe then 
of the muſketeers to begin the; action, 
before the JuoGion aß A 10 Das Aly 


1199 2 0 mies: | 
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mies: of, thoſe armed according to tbo 
German method, to break the line and 
put the enemy into conſuſion - of «theſes 


armed after the Roman method, tc c- 
plete che rout, and purſue: the: victory. 


Vou ſee then, he introduced evety offen- 


ſive arm, in its proper time and place, 
according to its nature and peculiar 


one mean alone, to attain the-ſeverat ends 
propoſed i as is the caſe with many ig · 


cover a method of producing ſome great 
effect in any art or practice, give up their 


vhole attention to that method, and ne- 
glect every other. He, on the contrary, 
made uſe of every one he could lay hold 
of, as they were ſeverally adapted to his 
purpoſe. Some time ago, I was inform- 
ed by a very eminent muſician,” that the 
excellence, ſo. much boaſted of, in the 
ancient muſic, aroſe principally, from the 
concord or agreement betwixt inſtruments 
gꝗuired the art of working upon the paſ- 
ſions, and of prodpcing, as they ple aſed, 
either rage or complacency, in the breaſt 
of their u Now, . this 


e appear 
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advantages. He did not endeavour, by 
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appear: «pplicable to the Secretary, that 
the different w 


eapons he made uſe of, 
whether to annoy the enemy near or at” 
a diſtance, whether to ſuſtain their charge, 
or to attack and rout them, are, in his 
hands, the various means of war, from 
the conjunction and agreement of which, 


omg re nga e F" Fe 
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not, which /poſlibly' may be as little to 


the purpoſe us moſt others, the fact is, 
the Secretary's ſpeculations were not en- 
tirely fruitleſs. A few years before his 
death, à legion was raiſed” in Tufcany; 
armed" and diſciplined according to his 
fem,” It was commanded by John de 
Medicis, who gained ſuch reputation at 
the head of it, as no other Italian hay 
emoyed ſince the fall of the Roman em- 
pire. He was killed in Lombardy; and 
Derni fays, the Genius ef War expired 
with him. Ia that war this new eſtabhiſhn- 
ed corps gave many proofs of its ſuperior 
valour j as it did likewiſe after the death 
of John de Medieis, in the war of Ne- 
„when it was kukem into the pay of 
bows repubite of Florence; — with 
NY ſame 
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ſome French troops, and known by the 


name of the black bands. So chat the 
Iraligns once more diſtinguiſhed them 
ſelves by che excellence” of their diſci+ 
pline, their patience under fatigue," and 
dravery in battle. Nor did Italy alone 
improve by the leſſons of the Secretary, 
The King of France made à ſtill better 
| uſe of them. He had expreſaly warned 
that Monarch, not to truſt in foreign 


mercenaries, but to arm his own ſubjects, 


in that paſſage of the Art of Mar, where 
he affirms, that it is the King of France's 
negligence, in this ws alone, chat 
weakens his kingdom: and more er- 
preſs ly again in his Pronce, he pronounces 
that judgment, or rather prophecy, that 
France would be invincible, if the onde 
of Charles the Seventh was preſerved and 
augmented ; who, knowing the neceſſity 
he was under of exerting his own force, 
eſtabliſhed a ſtanding atmy of genders | 
his ſan, diſbanded the inſantry, and took 


Swiſs into bis pay ; which error, lance 
declared, and as. we now. perceive: haz 
been che cauſe: of all the diſorders: and 
dn dan- 
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dangers in which that kingdom has been 


involved. Now, have we not reaſon to 


conclude, that the advice of a mgn of 
Macchiavel's reputation muſt have made 
ſome, impreſſion on Francis the Firſt, | a 
Prince of great abilities, and one who 
profeſſed a prodigious eſtrem "for the 
men of genius among the Italians? This 


Prince then reſolved to put arms into the 


hands of his own ſubjects; nor did he 


ſtop there, but even revived the ſamous 


1 


order of the legion; ſeveral of which he 


raiſed, conſiſting of ſix or ſeven thouſand 
men each, and did that at large which 
had been before attempted in miniature, 
by John de Medicis. This great cap- 
tain, Francis took into his ſervice, and 


had him in his camp before Pavia, where 


he gave many proofs of courage and con- 


duct: nay, the King himſelf went ſo far 


as to declare, that, if Medicis had not 
been dangerouſly wounded ſome days be- 
fore that memorable action, he doubted 


not but it would have terminated in his | 


favour, Father Daniel ſuppoſes, as Fran- 
cis took it in his head to eſtabliſh-the 
Legion, that he muſt have ſtudied ſome 


* the ancient authors: we too max 


42 | venture 
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Meeri, „ 
ventute to ſuppoſe, that he had, conſulted 
likewiſe ſome ef the. maderns. 
account the, French, muſt confeſs "them--. 
elves en oo ks 75 * 
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On the Maders Lin: 


HE legion was very ſhort-lived 
1 in France. Thoſe raiſed by Fran- 
dis the Firſt 1 diſcopeared ſoon after their 
inſtitution; and, though they were ſeen 
once more in the field under Henry the 
\ Second, yet they ſoon gave way to ano- 
ther eſtabliſhment : I mean that of regi- 
ments, which were then nearly on the 
ſame footing as they are at this day; nor 
could Mr. De 1a Nove, notwithſtanding 
L he ſaid in his political and ne - 
diſcourſe in of reign , of. er ET. 
| N reſtore i to li fe * 
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But this does not prove any defect in itt 
original eſtabliſhment. The French le- 
gions, not conforming to the Secretarys 
plan, made but a very indifferent figure. 
The method of raiſing and arming the 
ſoldiers was injudicious and defective; 
and, in ſhort, there was ſcarcely any thing 
of Roman in them but the name. In the 
moſt excellent military inſtitutions the 
ſtiricteſt diſcipline ſhould be kept up, in 
proportion to their degree of excellence: 
and the French, you know, were always 
impatient of diſcipline. This is lament- 
ed by many French writers, and particu- 
larly by the author of a book on that ſub- 
ject, publiſhed in the time of Francis the 
Firſt; a book of no ſmall reputation, 
quoted very often by Father Daniel in 
his Military Hiſtory of France. It was 
ſuppoſed to be the performance of the 
Seigneur de Langeay, a man very eminent 
both in the theory and the practice. He, 
examines with great accuracy the eſta- 
bliſhment of the legion, and proves, that, 
had its inſtitution been fundamentally 
„it would have become at once the 
defence and the ornament of France. 


And what do you imagine che world thinks 


nnn I OJ 
of it at preſent? I know not whether 
you have read the Reveries or a ie of 
Marſhal Saxe; but this I'knqw, that 

you will allow his dreams to be of more 
value than the moſt profound, meditations 
of moſt other men. His opinion is, that 
the revival of the legion would give the 
laſt perfection to the infantry of France. 1 
By continual obſeryations made on of 155 
method of fighting of all nations, ancient 
and modern, joined to a long practice 
beneficial to France, this great General 
diſcovered the advantages that would be 
derived from a corps of infantry, divided 
into. centuries, and cohorts, heavy and 
Jight-armed-/ troops, . with... defenſive . as 
well as, offenſive arms, together with a 
troop af horſe; which might fight i in con- 
junction, and ſupport one another; in a 
word, that might. reſemble the Roman 
legion, which he ſays,. after. Vegetius, 
2 have owed ita e to che S 


f 1 the FINE of” ſo great'a man | 
in favour of the legion, all that remains 
for me to ſay is, that I am entirely yours. | 
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| of the modern legion, you "are 


© Ueficbbs of feeitg it "Eran up in order 


*6f battle. I will endeavour to repreſent 
it to you as Qcktly aid "as conciſely 'as 


Lou remember ity dna of ten 
hols Theſe are drawn up in three 
Hines : five cohorts are in the firſt, three 
in the ſecond, and two in the third line. 
Thoſe of the firſt line are ſo cloſe to one 
another, that there is but an interval of 
eight feet between tliem : thoſe of the 
ſecond are farther ſeparated from euch 


other; and thoſe of the third line have 


ſtill lar 
eichty 


* intervals. The lines are 
eet diſtant Om. one another, 


the firſt five 
armed with pikes, the reſt with the * 
buckler. 
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\ Repreſent, to/yourſelf u legion dun 
up in this manner: imagine a ſecond on 


its flank, then a third, and again a fourth; 
and you will have the idea of à regular 
army in order of battle. The firſt ling 
then will be compoſed of twenty cohorts, 


| the ſecond of twelve, and the third of 


eight. Now the lines te flanked: and 
— — 


On the flank of the pikemen the Secre- 
tary poſts the muſketeers, though not to 


extend, as the pikes do, to tlie laſt litie 


of the army. He poſts the cavalry in 
each wing; firſt the heavy; chen the light - 


horſe, in the firſt line onby: the artiller 7, 
in the front of the army. And now you 
have before 3 A | 


75 ee e 


Ton will, e Sn oa 


8 in this diſpoſition. The 
light - horſe, and the bellen, as ke calls tlie | 


mulketeers, being both on the wings, 


may mutually ſupport each other in tie 
beginning o the action: and, in the ſame 
manner, the pikes are at hand to ſupport 
the heavy horſe, in caſe they are fepulſed, 


„ the enemy. "Beſides, 
you 
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you may obſerve how theſe pikes, which 
are extended along the flanks of the army, 
may protect your infantry from the ene- 
my's-cavalry,: when they are more nume- 
rous than your own, or when yours are 
routed * 8 off the field of battle. 


A SW to bury: 


17 * e the arms and 


ee che Secretatys infantry, 


you will - diſcover in it 'all:{the: different 
advantages of the legion, and of the pha- 
lanx. With; regard to the armsagthe 
Grecian pikes in the front of each eqhont 
ſerve to break the enemy, and to diſorder 
their ranks; the. Roman ſwords, which 
are in the rear of the pikes, to complete 
the victory. As to the diſpoſition, the 
firſt line being without intervals, and ten 
deep, has all the force and weight of the 
Phalanx; and has, at the ſame time, the 
reſources and method of rallying of the 
legion. If the firſt line be broken it 


may retire through the intervals of the 
ſecond line, and with this re-enforcement 
renew the fight. Both lines being re- 
pulſed, they form between the ſpacious 
intervals of the third line, and make 
head once more againſt the enemy. It 

4 CESS ; hag 
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has not therefore the defe& of the pha- 
lanx, which, co mpoſcd « of men condenſed 
and conſolidated together, could make 
but one attack, one effort, and, as he ſays, 
had but one chance of gaining the battle. 
_ His infantry has likewiſe all the lives, as 
we may call it, of the legion; which bes 
ing drawn up in three lines, the haftati, 
principes, and triarii, in ſuch a manner, that 
each governed itſelf independently of the 
othets, at the ſame time that they mutu- 
ally ſuſtajned one another; it was re- 
quiſite that; to defeat them, oP ſhould 
be repuͤlſed three ſeveral times. And; 
in fact, we hav been witneſſes to the in- 
effectval exertions of the huge, unwieldy 
Macedonian phalanx, againſt the ſmaller 
and more agile battalions that the Ro- 


man legion conſiſted of. If all theſe 


advantages are not ſufficient, it has that 
likewiſe of not being ſo much expoſed to 
che fury of the artillery, as a "more e old 

r ei Som: 


4 eld e other aden ae 
on this ſubject; but I will ne 
your on reflection.” SH III <4i3 
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323 many thanks 
> for your polite condeſcenſion. Whilſt 
I expected that you would oppoſe ſome 
formidable army to ours, and that a 
dreadful engagement would be the con- 
ſequence, behold, you give us up the 
honour of che victory. You even invite 
us to pitch our tents, and to lay down 
our arms. Juſt as you pleaſe, If you will 
have it ſo, we will encamp, or retire to 
quarters of refreſhment; for the ſultry 
heat of the ſeaſon welcomes the ſhade 
_ and repos. 


Lou are well acquainted with the mo- 
dern manner of encampment. Armies 
encamp in the ſame diſpoſition with that 
in which they are drawn up for action; 
for the moſt part in two lines; the in- 
fantry in the center, and the cavalry on 
the wings. The front of the camp 
equals that of the line of battle : and 
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lated it there is ſufficient ſpace to dra 
up the armyß ſo that it may cover the 
camp itſelf. The camp, like the army” 
in an engagement, muſt be Aanked by 
ſome village, wood, or riſing- ground, or 


ſome other natural defence. It has va 5 


rious guards of horſe and foot, ſcouts and 
vedeltet; and particularly on the ſide of 
the enemy i it is ſurrounded by a trench 
and ſome batteries of cannon}, Such was 
the camp of the allies at Fornova, about 
4 century and à half ago; ſituated, ac- 


cording to Philip de Commines, in a place 


very ſtrong by nature, and rendered ſtill 


ſtronger by art, well provided with artil- 
lery, and ſo large and ſpacious, that the 
whole army might be drawn out in it:; 


which, he Rt x "ve Gans Garage the 
n 34⁰½ out apy; 

The ge ln Ag of 4 A camps 
1 the facility of marching out of it in 
line of battle. But, on the other hand, 
it is attended with two great inconveni- 


ences ; one of which is, that a conveni· 


ent ſpot of, ground for it will not always 

preſent itſelf; che other, that it will re- 

quire an infinity of guards to defend it. 
ö 
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The ancient Romans avoided theſe in- 


and ſecuring it wick ramparts, Paliſades, 


convyenienceß, by contracting their 1 


and ditches, {a es to make it a kind f 


fortreſa: by the force of labour and in- 
duſtry chey contriyed to make every ſitu- 
ation ſubſeryient to their purpoſes, and 
.  equld.. of courſe diſpenſe with 3 great 
number of geards, They were more in 


à ccpacity ta preſerve their horſes, and. 
beides hed not occalion far ſo many of 


 thaſe animals, the maintaining of which 
 eaſts ſo much treaſure to the Sovereign, 
and the feeding ſo much trouble to the 


commander. the great proportion of ca= 


valrx, with which gur armies abound at 
preſent, being chiefly intended for the 
deſenge of our encampments. The ſol- 
diers became more enured to labour, be- 
ing obliged to fortify their camp ſo 
aſten and, when it was fortified; more 
voufident and ſecure againſt any ſudden 
attack of che enemy, Being covered by 
their lines, they bad no occaſion to be 
more apprchenſive af their enemy at ane 
time than anather ; and they, margover, 
1 Pa deb Q b ee e 
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in eſs of averſe fri, oth 


| ſo near at hand. 


Wide rhe communi 1 
entrenched, was more the maſter of his 
own. operations; the enemy not having 


it ſo much in his e e 
an action. : SS N HI 1 


The firſt inſtance we had in modern 


times of theſe camps , fortified according 
to the method of che ancients, was in the 
wars of Flanders; when it was neceſſary 


for induſtry to ſupply the want of force; 15 
when a handful of fiſhermen undertook to 


defend their liberty againſt a Sovereign, 


who, from the heart of the fineſt country 


in Europe, ſtretched his dominion over 
a great part of Aſia and America, and, as 
ſome writer has obſerved, ſaw the ſun riſe 
and ſet within the bounds of his empire, 
The Swiſs, being poor and without horſes, 
and being often at war with rich Princes, 
who maintained cavalry, were the firſt to 
; reſume the Macedonian /ariſſa, or Pike, 
to defend themſelves. So Maurice, Prince 


of Orange, having to do with the nume 


rous armies of Spain, firſt adopted che 


Roman practice, of making every camp \ 
Ff 2 a for- 


3 * 
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a @ fortreſs, in which a ſmall number of 
men could defend themſelves * iy” 
multitude of enemies, | | 


This enen, who: was 5 . ac 
quainted with his profeſſion, + had doubt- 
leſs ſtudied Polybius and Vegetius, who 
treat at length of the Roman encamp- 
ments. It is probable alſo, that he had 
peruſed that part of the Secrgtary's works, 
where he conſiders, among the ancient 
orders, which is the moſt ſvitable to the 
preſent times. His camp is an oblong 
ſquare, ſurrounded by a ditch and para- | 
pet, with baſtions at the angles, and di- 
vided into ſtreets.” In theſe are lodged 
ſeparately the horſe and foot, together 
with their officers; and there are places 
ſet apart for the proviſions, ammunition, 
and baggage. In the center are the 
.head-quarters, or reſidence of the general 
commanding in chief, who has around 
him the other general officers of the 
army. The principal guards are poſted 
along the parapet ; and between, it and 
the tents a ſufficient ſpace is left to ma- 
nage the artillery in, and, if neceſſary, to 
draw up the N in line of battle, 


Such . 
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Sich a camp is in fact a moving city, 


which takes along with it its houſes and 


its ſtreets; its ſquares and its market- 


places; in ſhort, every thing that is re- 
quiſite for a ſociety of human beings : 


and the principal advantage is, that this 


city is provided, let it go where it will, 
with walls or entrenchments, and with 
rtillery: to defend it. ' 

When one boy ſeen the Secretary's 
camp, one may be ſaid to have ſeen that 
of the Prince of Orange, as it is de- 

ſcribed by Stevin, in his Treatiſe on 


Caſtrametation; ſo much do they reſem- 
ble one another. Nihil hoc fimils eff fimi-- 


lius. The Prince of Orange is cried up 
throughout Europe, as the reſtorer of 


the ancient diſcipline, while no one 


ſpeaks a ſyNable of Nicholas Macchiayel, 
This, however, is a matter of no conſe- 


quence. The misfortune is, that this 


; 


excellent method of contracting and for- 


tifying the camp ſhould be laid aſide. 
To leſſen the fatigue of the ſoldier on the 


one hand, they do not perceive that they 
increaſe it ten-fold on the other, and 


multiply the danger on every ſide. 


OS... 
For 
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Por our part, let us encamp with the 
Secretary, and diſmiſz all ann 
of danger. n 


Villa, 70 9, 1 | 
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On the Dia of a Abuſes of an 
old ftanding; and ſome Improvements 
made in the Diſcipline of the Pruſſian 

I Remember having read in Davila, 

| that it was the famous Duke of 
| Parma's cuſtom, when marching through 
an enemy's country, to pitch his tents 
ſoon enough, every evening, to have time 
to fortify his camp. That judicious 
officer, Montecucculi, recommends like- 
wiſe, if I remember right, that the camp 
be ſecured either with cartiages, paliſades, 
or ſotnething of that kind, from the at- 
tacks of the cavalry, with which the 

Torkiſh' armies uſually abound, The 
Chevalier Folard, who, however he may: 

indulge 


any POLITICAL, ; a 


is in his precepts always guided by.ſound 


judgment, has ſet apart a chapter for a 
diſſertation on the ſuperioxity of the an- 
cient method of encamping over the 
modern. I have alſo heard, that Prince 


Eugene, of glorious memory, wiſhed to 


_ revive this cuſtom; and would have at- 
tempted it, had he not been aware of the 
infuperable difficulties. every one muſt 
have to encounter, who endeavours to 
correct old abuſes, and to make reaſon 
get the better of prejudice. How: often 
have not our modern generals more cauſe 
of dread = the abſurdity of their on 
enemy | rok are frequendy conſcious 
of having ſuffered, on more than one o- 
caſion, by means of ſuch, and ſuch difor- 
ders, which haye gradually taken root: 
they are frequently convinged that ſuch 
and ſuch an improvement, or revival of 
-an ancieat inſtitution, would contribute 
greatly to their ſucceſs, The matter is con. 
ſequentiy propoſed ; it is debated,;. every 
1. of the truth ol it; yes. 
natwithſtanding all this, no alteration is 
| CET 


8 cauſe 
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cauſe hat is propoſed is either out of 
faſhion, or has never been yet practiſed. It 
is not ſo eaſy a matter to ſuperſede error; | 


and he who does not join the power to 


the inclination, will in vain attempt it. 
Do you imagine, that the Pruſſian cavalry 
would have been fo remarkable for the 
perfection of its diſcipline; for that agility 
and weight, that ' regularity and fury, 
Which its enemies have felt ſo often, if 
its inſtitutor had not been a Sovereign 
Prince? Among other refinements in 
diſcipline, it was one day propoſed to 
ſome of the cavalry officers of the moſt 
conſummate ſkill in their profeſſion, to 
march a large body of horſe towards an 
enemy quite in a new manner. Figure 
ro yourſelf the enemy in fight; but a little 
either to right or left. Lou know that 
the common method is, to wheel a quar- 
ter of a circle, and march ſtraight for- 
ward; then, as ſoon as they are in a line 
with him, to wheel another quarter of a 
cirele, and again march forward. Theſe 
frequent wheelings, and expoſing the 


= flanks to the enemy, did not pleaſe the 


King: he wanted them to march 
obliquely, to croſs over the ſhorteſt way 
towards 


* 
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* the enemy, b n bf the 
utmoſt conſequence, not to ſhew their 
fank to him. This being propoſed to ſome 
old officers, they: did not apptove of t 
And why? Betäuſe it is 2 thing thut 
was never either done or thought of It 
has been thought of, and it ſhall-be done; 
The horſemen muſt be all taken to > 
riding- ſchool, and drilled fôr the pg 
poſe. They ſhall. The horſes muſt be 
drilled too. S0 ſhall th hobſ en. Several 
will get broken limbs before they: will ba 
able to perform thix nanteveren! Whüt 
matter, if it ſnould be the means of gain- | 
ing a victory? The experiment Na 
tried, firſt with a few, afterwards with a 
larger number; and ſucceeded fo well, 
that, not long after, I ſaw ſeveral ſqua- 
drons traverſe a piece of ground, that 
was none of the ſmootheſt, with as much 
_ eaſe as a Spaniſh genet would caper from 


one ſide of the riding-ſchool to the other. 


But what would have been the reſult, if 
he,; who had genius enough to invent the 
plan, had not been poſſeſſed of power to 
put it in execution? This is lamented, © 
and with much reaſon, by Fabricius Co- 
lonna, who is introduced by the Secretary 
Gg as 
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as\ firſt -Interlocutor in his book on the 


Art of War, which, in imitation of the 


ancients, he has written in dialogue. 41 
have a right to complain of nature, ſays 
he, who either ſhould not have given 
me diſcernment enough to diſcover the 


moſt perfect military. order, or ſhould 


have afforded me the means of putting { - 
in practice. bali. Lan doi grin 
0 mn error e og 

Thus he finiſhes his diſcourſe; and 1 
Fe finiſh this idle-ſtory of mine, with 


the affurance that I am entirely yours. 
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— yon * ee ee, F 
admiration for the Secretary's mili- 
demea that you wonder his autho+ 
rity is not oftener referred to by writers 
dn the art of war. Tou certainly have 
reaſon to wonder at it. If you were ta 
read, for example, in that judicious work 
of Marſhal Puyſegur, how he diſapproves 
of the practice under Turenne and Cond&; 
of crowding the pikes together in che 
center of the line, and the muſketeers 
upon tlie flanks, and would, on the coh- 
trary, have the pikes extended along the 
whole front of the line; in order to ſup- 
port the horſe; you would expect, but in 
vain, to find the Secretary quoted: for! 
t is in this very manner that he makes 
Fabricius Colonna diſpoſe of the pikes 
along the front of the: ĩnfantry; and this 
* his was copied at Lutzen 
21 6g 2 | by 
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by Guſtavus Adolphus, and by Monti- 
cucculi at St. Gottardo, when, by virtue 
of this order alone, be ſuſtained the at- 
tack of the famous Kiuperli, and the im- 
petuoſity of the Turkiſh cavalry. An 
old French writer relates, that Marſhal 
Briflac, one of the greateſt generals of 
his age, invented a new method of ar- 
ranging is army; which was by placing 
ſome corps of infantry, armed with ſword 
and buckler, behind the pikemen; who, 
when the action became cloſe, were to 
throw themſelves. through the files of 
pikemen upon the enemy. This he calls 
a new invention, and it is highly extolled 
dy Folard: yet it is in fact the old and 
qtigioal method of GET x GUS by 
or Seb FOR | 


. Noe ane aa to conſider,” Wes is 
Cevat de Sanz te that the ſole intention of 
the drum is to enable the ſoldiers to march 
with tegularity in time and meaſure. 


From this inadvertency a thouſand diſor- 


ders ariſe; which could not take place, if 
_ a; proper attention was paid to this cir- 
cumſtance,: and the beats of the drum 


adapted to N * 
* 


Thus the ſoldiers will be directed by it 
to march either quicker or ſiower they 
vill not drag into ſo long s rear; they 


will all ſtep out with the ſame foot to- 


gether; the ranks and files will not be 
mixed and confuſed; and, what is of in- 
finite importance, the ſoldiers will not 
endure half the fatigue in marching, that 
they do at preſent. In ſhort, this would 
be reviving the ancient military ſtep of 
the Romans.“ Here again you, would 
expect to find the Secretary quoted, who, 
when ſpeaking on this ſubject, expreſſes 
himſelf preciſely in the following terms : 
« The infantry ſhould be directed on 
the march by the colours, and the colours 


by the ſound of the inſtruments ; which, 
when well regulated, will enable the 65 


ſoldiers, if they take the ſtep from it, to 
preſerve their ranks without difficulty. 
Hence the ancients made uſe of flutes, 


fifes, and other muſical inſtruments, 


which might be brought to a perfect de- 


gree of modulation; and it will be as. 
* ealy far an army to march, as for a dan- 
cer to move, to the ſound of the muſic. 
The ancients accordingly varied the 
3 o az. to correſpond with the dif. 


ferent. - 
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ferent effects they wanted to produce by 
it, whether to rouſe and animate, or to 
calm and allay, the paſſions. All theſe” 
methods, he adds, © ſhould be adopted; 
but at preſent the inſtruments of military 


muſic ſerve for no other purpoſe bot * a 
make a noiſe,” | 


Thus both are of opinion, that the 
colours ſhould not be huddled together; 
as is now the cuſtom ; but that each corps 
ſhould have its peculiar enſign z and that 
the colours, as well as the ſoldiers them- 
ſelves, ſhould all be diſtinguiſhed by 
ſome particular mark, which would be 
the means of preventing diſorders and 
confuſion, that have often diſconcerted 
the wiſeſt deſigns. , | 


Both the Secretary and the Count 
would have the army provided with a 
good quantity of cattle; a Roman cuſ- 
tom, and at this day practiſed by the 
Turks. They both inſiſt much on the 
army being, as much as poſſible, unin- 
cumbered with baggage ; which will con- : 
tribute greatly to the rapidity of its moye- 
ments, and will facilitate much the moſt 
. 6 It was this that 

enabled 


o 
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| -prabled Julius Cæſar to mareh his army, 


jn a few days, from their 2 in 


Aquilea, ta the; confines of Savoy; 


whence the ſucceſs of the Helvetic war, 
as that of the Germanic from having 


contrived to occupy the important poſt 


of Beſangan before Arioviſtus. There 
are many inſtances, in ancient hiſtory, of 
2 rapid march having been the cauſe ei- 


ther of the conqueſt or preſeryation: of a 
| province: and theſe examples were re- 


newed in madern times by Gaſton de 


Foix, and the Duke of Alva; as they 
have been renewed in our on times by 


the Pruſſian armies, which emulate thoſe 
of in ſobriety, and perſeverance in 
fatigue. But it appears very extraordinary, 


that it is not more univerſally the prac : 


tice among all nations to cut off as much 
as poſſible what the Romans very juſtly 
called impedimenta. We read in Xenophon, 


that there were in the camp of Cyrus por- 


table mills, which was an invention far 


beyond our portable ovens. Both Saxe 


and Macchiavel inveigh againſt the lux- 
ury of our modern armies : one of them, 
in particular, recommends biſcuit, inſtead 


3% Run 
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meal ori flour, which the ſoldiers might 


prepare as they thought proper. It 


would, in ſhort, be an endleſs work to 
ſew in how many points the Count and 
the Secretary agree exactly, without the 
former having ſo much as mentioned the 
name of the latter, who wrote above two 


hundred) years before him. 


13 


1 
4 # '\ 


Tell me, upon your dns 8 you | 
never heard the Secretary quoted in thoſe 
parts where he maintains, that troops 
mould nat wait the attack of an enemy 
in their lines, however ſtrong they be? 


And what more dees Feuquiere or any 
other of the military writers advance, to 


prove the defects of this method of fight 


ing, than is advanced by the Secretary? 


He ſhews the great danger you incur by 
ſuch a proceeding. The enemy having it 
in his option on what fide to attack you, 
every part muſt be guarded” alike; by 
which your forces come to be divided; 
and while he-affaults you with his whole 
force, you can only defend yourſelf with 
a part of yours: © You may de entirely de- 
feared, if the enemy breaks in; he, being 
without, can only be repulſed. There- 
2 1% 25 fore 
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ſore it is the moſt adviſeable, though 
you ſhould. be inferior in force, to give 
battle without your entrenchments. 2 


Will you have any more inſtances of. 
this nature? Of that important chapter. 
of the Chevalier Folard's, intitled, the n 
Coup- d ail reduced to Method. and Principle, | 
the fruits of the ſtudy. and practice of 
this great man, in which he recommends 8 
hunting and travelling as the moſt effec- 

tual means of communicating this talent Wo 
to a commander; of that chapter, I ſay, | | 
you will find the ſubſtance and matter in 9 

- the following paſſage of the Secretary s 3 
Paixcx, part of which, as well as ſome | 
of his diſcourſes on Livy, are connected 

with his Syſtem of the Art of Wa. 1 
e Peace,” ſays he, is better adapted | 
than a time of war for military exerciſes ; 
which are of two kinds, either active or 
ſpeculative. . With, regard to the active 
part, we ſhould, beſides keeping our ar- 
mies in diſcipline and training, employ. 
ourſelves frequently in the chaſe; by 
which we may learn to bear fatigue and 
hardſhip, and accuſtom ourſelves to ob- 
ſerve the nature of the country, and the 
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ſituation of hills, valleys; plains, lakes, 

and rivers, on which we tThould beſtow 
particular attention. This practice is 
uſeful in two reſpects: firſt, it gives us 
a knowledge of our 'own country, and 
the means of defending it: ſecondly, by 
accuſtoming ourſelves to mark the patti- 
eularities of ſituation in our own country, 
we ſoon acquire a facility in judging of 
any other, which it may be neceſſary for 
us to reconnoitre ; for the mountains, 
the plains, the hills, the vallies, and the 
lakes in Tuſcany, for inſtance, have a 
certain ſimilitude with thoſe of other 
provinces : ſo, from the knowledge of 
one country, we ſoon come to the know- 
ledge of another. Now a chief, whoſe 
kill is defective in this particular, wants 
one of the firſt qualities of a general; for” 
it is by this that he is taught to find 
out the enemy, to chuſe his encatnp- 
ments, to conduct his army, to form his 
line of battle, to inveſt places to the 
greateſt advantage. It is ſaid of Philope- 
men, chief of the Acheans, amongſt other 
remarkable things recorded of him, that 
in time of peace his thoughts were per- 
petually employed on war; and when in 
5 5 the 


eee, 24s _ 


would often ſtop and reaſon with them 
in this manner: If the enemy were n 
chat hill, and we here with our army. 
which would have the advantage ? Which 
would be the beſt method of adyancing 
towards him in order? What meaſures 


would it be neceſſary for us to rake in 
order to retreat? If he was to retreat, _. 
how ſhould we purſue him?“ Thus be 
propoſed every QCEvIrenge that could 


happen, took their opinion, gave his 
own, and corroborated it with his rea- 
ſons; ſo that by the force of continual 


reflection and obſervation, when he was 


IS . 


at the head of an army, he never found 5 


l N in any aer, | 


But, I dare ſay, you would give up all 


patience, if the Military Diſcipline of 8 
Mr. De Langeay, whom 1 mentioned in 
one of my former letters, was to fall into 
your hands. This gentleman Has not 
ovly taken from the Secretary the idea 
of the Legion, and many other things, | 

| "Hh2 18 but | 


By this time, 1 cbink 1 fee you De e 
10 the bigheſt pitch of rage, through pa-. 
rriotiſm and the love of truth and juſtice. 
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but has even interwoven with his own 
work whole pages of the Art of War; | 
and, in fact, one fourth of his book at 
leaſt is àa mere tranſlation of the Scere- 
tary, whom he has not ſo much as done 
the honour of naming. The learned 
will furniſh' you with many other in- 
ſtances of the like eſteem the French 
ſhew for our authors: but perhaps this 
is the moſt ſingular, unleſs it ſhould be 
diſputed by that of a Mr. Villars, who 
not long ſince publiſhed a tract, entitled, 
Preceptes de Politique & d Etat. Like a 
good ſubject, he inſcribed it to the King 
and Queen, as a work that might be of 
fervice'to their government, as the fruit 
of his meditations in viſiting the coun- 
tries and contemplating the manners of 
the different European nations. And 
what do you ſuppoſe all this was really 
| the fruit of? Of his knowledge of our 
language. For the whole book, three 
diſcourſes relating to the affairs of Venice f 
being purpoſely omitted, is neither more 


nor leſs than a tranſlation, chapter for chap- 


ter, and word for word, of the Political 
Diſcourſes of our celebrated 75 ain 
n had 


#74 4 
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had juſt pre made tha ane in 8 
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"If; 8 however, þ not W 

| chanſalres the pains to quote the Secre- 
tary, it appears, that the moſt illuſtrious 
generals have taken care to ſtudy and tq 
obſerve. his precepts. . Beſide the proofs 
which I haye already produced, I ſhall 


ſend d you a few n oF; 5 41 e 6 
H, Joh 38, Da Parte; 
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= the Inferiority of the Tidhans to the other 
Nations. of Europe in "rhe Art of War. 5 
be beſt Method of defending w 2 
0 ion: is invaded by as Rr. 5 * 


ou ſee 1 have eee e pro- 
miſe. I muſt confeſs, that I have 


very much at heart the honour of my 
country, which ſeems more devoted to 
Pallas with the olive-branch, than with 
the reſted lance. To ſpeak without a 
e it appears that our country- 
men 4 
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men have more to boaſt of from their 


- progreſs in the fine arts, than from their 


warlike atchievements. For the latter, 
genius alone is not ſufficient ; 4 number 
of concurrent circumſtances, in the tem- 
per of the times, the qualities of Princes, 
and fortune of the people, are requiſite 
to get them a name for military proweſs; 
If i in compariſon with the neighbouring 

nations the Italians have done but little 


with the ſword, yet they haye not been 


idle in military matters with the pen; 
add perhaps they may be ſaid to have 
taught that ſcience to other nations, 
You ſurely. know, that Marchi was Vau- 
ban's maſter; that the parallely at fieges 
were invented by the Italians, who were 
in former times the, military architects of 
all Europe. The famous citadel of Ant- 
werp was the conſtruction of Paciatti di 
Urbino; the fortreſs of Spandaw in 
Brandenbourg, and that of Cuſtrin, which 
the Ruſſians beſieged laſt year, and near 
which was fought che great battle f 
Zorndorff, were planned by à Franceſco 
Giramella, who, towards the end of the 


fifteenth century, was in me vice of 


J u the Electar,” 


Italy 
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thors, amongſt whom may be reckoned = 


the Secretary; Beſides what he has writs 
ten in his Art of War, he touches very 
often on the ſame ſubject in his Diſcourſeb 
on the Decads of Livys where he con- 
fiders the means, partly civil, partly res 
ligious, and . partly military, through 
which the Romans attained the empire 
of the world. In his obſervations on the 


twenty third chapter of the firſt boo, 


he conſiders the following queſtion: 
When in a country furrounded by moun-· 
tains, an enemy comes in force to invade 
you, whether the paſſes are to be defended 
or not? I chere be only one paſſage, 
through which the enemy can enter, and 
in which you can ſubſiſt your whole 
force, chen, he fays, you ſhould defend 
ir. But if the place be inhoſpitable and 
barren, ſo that you cannot maintain your 
whole army in it; or if there ure other 
paſſes, which muſt be known to the pen- 
 fants, who can give information of them 
to the enemy; in thoſe caſes, he ſays, it 
Vould de the extreme of bad poliey to 
wait for the enemy, and deſend the paſs: 

for it will be an eaſy matter for him to 
. N | ſur- 
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ſurround you, and prevent you from put⸗ 
ting the valour of your people to the 
teſt: the loſs of the paſs, in which you 


placed ſo much confidence, will cauſe 


diſmay among your ſoldiers, and you 


will riſk every thing with an inconſiderable 
part of your army. You ſhould meet 


the enemy then without the mountains, 
or wait his coming, within, in a ſituation 
more commodious. Thus did the Ro- 


mans, he adds, wait for Hannibal, firſt 


on the Teſino, after he had paſſed the 
Alps, and next in the plain of Arezzo, 


after he had croſſed the Apen nines; and 


they rather choſe that their army ſhould 
periſh by the hands of the enemy, in a 
place where they had at leaſt a chance of 
conquering, than to march it acroſs the 


mountains to vs with. hunger * 


Want. 


Not long . an occaſion was af- | 
forded of judging whether Macchiavel 
was right or not in his deciſion ,of the 


queſtion. Charles the Fifth, having in 


1536 made himſelf maſter of Piedmont, 


threatened to enter with a large army 
into Provence, which you know is ſur- 


rounded 


”.” 


AL &4 * 


es ore „ 


rounded by the Alps, and to drive Francis 
the Firſt out of his Kingdom. The con- 
ſtable Montmorency, ho was appointed 
to the defence of the province,” would 
not attempt to deſend the paſs of the 


Y mountains againſt Charles, though ex- 


tremely narrow, intricate, and well for- 


tified by nature. Having ſecured all 


the proviſions he could, and deſtroyed 
what he could not*fecure, he abandoned 


the mountains, and retired into à ſtrong 


camp at Avignon, in a fertile and plea- 
ſant country, to wait there for the re- 


enforcements that might be ſent to j join | 


him, and the enemy, who threatened to 
attack him. Every one knows the un- 
fortunate iſſue of that enterpriſe to the 
German arms; an enterpriſe in which 
Charles had been fo ſure of ſucceeding, 
that he warned his hiſtoriographer to lay 
in a good ſtock of ink and paper, and 
ſaid he would take care to n wer 
with ET -ofs to 5 


RN 7 


| But een b Sd was 
obliged to return with diſgrace and loſs, 
perſons were not wanting to criticiſe on 
NN OY conduct, and to blame 
1 bim 
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have taken poſt on the mountains, and 
defended the pals againſt the Germans, 
where five hundred men were in a-capa- 
city to keep at bay ten thouſand, and 


where a handful of French might have 
checked the progreſs of Charles the 


Fifch's whole army: that, when mattery 
were come to the laſt extremity, it was 


ſtill time enough to retire to Avignon, if 


his deſign was to fortify himſelf there; 


and chat, acting in this manner, he would 


in reality have defended Provence, and 
not have ruined it. In oppoſition to theſe 


people, M. De Langeay takes upon him- 


ſelf to defend the Conſtable, in his book 
of Milicary-Diſcipline ; where he ſhews 
the reaſons that induced the Conſtable 


to act in the manner he had done. And 


what reaſons do you imagine he adduces? 
The very ſame with thoſe which the Se- 
cretary gives in the: diſcuſſion: of the 
above queſtion ; as if he had foreſeen the 
invaſion of Provence by Charles the Fifth. 
Theſe very arguments, I ſay, M. De Lan- 
geay ingrafts in his book, tranſlating them 
* for word neo his own language. 
What 


Pruffla's conduct, 'when 


xD POOETRCATLY wy. 
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What redounds ſtill more to the Secre- 
tary's credit, is, that the fortifications of 
the Conſtable's camp near Avignon, were 

after the very model of thoſe which he 
lays down' in his. book on the Art f War. 
They were a perſedt hoe utᷣethat time 
in France; and were in the iſſue as murh 
celebrated by the French writers, as the 


machines and towers of Janis. Erker Had 
| been' aden en Þy the Gab * _— — 
— n 79 48h a0 WEST'S 
"Ke PE ERS has ſtill further cauſe 
eo glory, in the teſtimony If tie King of 
7745 the Au. 
ſtrlan army threatened to ide e Silefia) 
He waited their approach, as "You well 
remetiber, on the other fide of the moun- 
tains which divide that province” from 


Bohemia ; and in the Plains of Strigaw. > 


gart them that complete rout, which has 
been the moſt memorable in our time, 
unleſs we except that which he gave them 

afterwards at Liſſa, in the ſame province; 
which two actions may deſervedly be. 
called the Hochller and Turin of the : 
preſent var. | 
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17 gives a dada Haicte eon, you. 


ſay, to behold the, Secretary in the: 


council of Montmorency, and ſtill more 
in that of the King of . Pruſſia. Tou 


think you ſee him in his black goyn, 
amidſt thoſe. blue uniforms, anſwering in 


pure: Tuſean to a language fit only for a 
horſe. Perhaps you, will alſo imagine, 
that you ſee him, in the. act of mend- 


ing his pen, in order to write the hiſtory 


of that great Prince, He certainly | 
would have written it much better than 
Pufendorff did that ot, the, 0g, Hee: 


9 
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Now, as you are fo well ag 0 
ſee the Secretary in the council of war, 
behold him alſo at Molwitz, in the firſt 
action that happened between the Pruſ- 
fans and the Auſtrians, where it was his 

| OP 


nr POUITIONES | ay . 


Jou remember how the Pruſſian cavalry, 


which were then few in number, and not 
diſciplined to the perfection they are at 

preſent, were beaten-- and diſperſed by 2 
the Auſtrian horſe, a great part of whom 


wheeled about to take the Pruſſian infan- 
try in flank. This would have decided 
the fortune of that day, if they had not 
been protected by ſome battalions, which 


were poſted on the flank ;, the very order 
of battle which Macchiavel recommends 
to ſecure yourſelf from the enemy's horſe, 
when ſuperior to yours. or When your - 
horſe are beaten, out of the field, This 


it was that occaſioned | a victory, by 


which Brandenbourg was preſerved, and 
Sileſia conquered, and by which the 


Pruſſians aſſumed ſuch vigour, as. to 


make war for ſome years back, and to 
| keep the field againſt the greateſt "et 
of Hape. «nd; a. Bag) part of 


— 
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| — us 3 the Sin Rom if,you 
pleaſe, a. little farther northward, hen 


41 ot $i 


he goes to adviſe the celehrated Count | 


Munich in his operations againſt, 0 


ei 
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Tartars/ That general had to croſs che 


immenſe deſerts that lie between Uera- 
nia and Crimea, with proviſions, and 
every other neceſſary for his army; and 
had to do with enemies, Who are all 
mounted, and ſcour the eountry with 
an incredible velocity, attacking you 
now on the flank, now in front, now in 
the rear; ſometimes on two ſides at onee/ 
and never allowing you's moment's re- 
ſpite. What meaſures did the Count 

adopt in the proſecution of this difficult 
enterpriſe ? Preciſely ſuch as are recom- 
mended in ſimilar caſes by the Secretary. 
He moved his whole army in a ſquare, 
always prepared eithet ſor marching or 
fighting. In the hollow of the ſquare he 
placed the carriages and the bagagge ; 
along the flanks, in the front and in the 
rear, he extended the pikes, the better 
ts ſuſtain” the onſet "of the Tartarian 
cavalry, and the artillery to diſperſe 
them. On the angles of the ſquare he | 
poſted, firſt the heavy, then the light- 

armed, horſemen ; the latter of whom 
were frequently ſent on before to recon⸗ 
noitre the country, and bring intelligence 
ot the enemy. All he He beſides was 
ſome 


any" POLLTICNL:. 20 


ſome chevaux-de -friſe, which be took 
along with him to ſerve as a kind ok 
temporary enttenchment. Now, what | 
the Secretary had foretold, teally hap- 
pened to Count Munich: che Tartars 
made freguent irruptions and deſultory 
. artacks, with a,confuſled noiſe and cla- 
mour, but _capld not make the ſmalleſt 
| efſion on his ſquare; like a nu 


pi little vp poking around a maſtiff. 


But you mould not be ciated with 
ſeeing the Secretary in a council of war 
you ſhould go and ſee him at the Fs | 
of his own army : for he has given bat- _ 
tles, where, if he run no perſonal riſk, he 
has at leaſt had an a Fra of. * oro | 
his doctrines put in . 


Pills, Tub #7, 1759; 
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(LETT ER, XX, 
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On . . F ge, cr ” | 
Lucia. 


\> 


MONGST the PIR of the 


8 | "Secretary, the moſt conſiderable 
| is hs Life of Caſtruceio Caſtracani; who 
| ſignalized himſelf for his valour, about 
BY the time that Dante recalled the Muſes 


| into Italy: and, as this latter gave a new 
Ke life to poetry, ſo did Caſtruccio to the 
| | military art. Of the loweſt extraction, he 
raiſed himſelf by his perſonal merit alone 
to the dominion of Lucca, of Lunigiana, | 
| of part of the Riviere of Genoa, and af. 
| terwards of Piſa and Piſtoja ; and, if death 
; had not put a ſtop to his career, after he 
5 had juſt brought to a ſucceſsful iſſue a 
| molt important enterpriſe againſt the 
Florentines, he would in the end have 
made himſelf maſter of all Tuſcany. 
Critics will have it, that he took the 
thread only from real hiſtory, the texture 

being entirely his own; and that, in 
imitation 


5 * — — — — 
— 
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Dnitation of > MAE Cyropzdia;he 

wiſhed to exhibit Caſtruceio to the World, 
as a model of civil and military conduct. 

That this was really the caſe, may bein- 
ferred from ſome expreſſions of the an- 
cients; which he puts into. the mouth of 
Caſtruccio; and in: particular from tk 
variation that is obhſervable between the 

facts he lays down in the Life, and thoſe 
which he has related of him in the Hi 
tory of Florence. © In the former he gives 
| free ſcope to his imagination; wheteas 
in the latter he follows the autherfty | 
Villani, a contemporary author; "who 
nevertheleſs repreſents - Caſtruccis to 
have been magnanimous, prudentz”-dexs 
trous, diligent, indefatigable, brave and 
at the ſame time cool in battle and ex 
tremely fortunate in his enterpriſes Suck 
in fact does he ſhew himſelf in all his 

actions. That might be truly called a 


deſign worthy of a Cæſar, which he had 
formed; of throwing a dam acroſs the 


ſtreights of the Golfoline rock, that he 
might make himielf maſter of the eity of 
Florence, by cauſing the waters of the 

Arno to overflow it. He ſhewed prodi⸗ 


gious ingenwity in the ſiege of Piſtoja, a 


in | > K k | | 5 | little 
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Kettle before his dearh ; having made: uſe 
of ſeveral eurious machines, -particultigly © 
the wooden tower of the ancients; and = 
fortified « his camp in a moſt» adinirable 
manner againſt. the town, and ſtill more 
Jo againſt the Florentines, who attempted 
in vain to relieve it: ſo that nothing can 
be richer: chan this piece of embroidery, 
moe may call ee 007th 
- ay At 41 bk) B45 1 (41 rt Pres 

99 of eee gr n | 
Three battles were ne 
cio, which were embelliſhed, if not en- 
tirely planned, by Macchiavel; who, 
ſeems in his relation of them to be ſond 
_ of ſhe wing his military knowledge. The 
ficſt was at Mount Carlo, not far from 
Peſcia, hen Caſtrnecio ſerved under 
Uguccione della Faggiuola, who com- 
manded the combined forces of the Pi- 
fans and Luecheſe againſt the Horen- 
ünes i Ulneſs having obliged Uguccione 
to Wan Wen- euere My wi 
_ Se ret They RY 
eordingly marched out, and offered battle 
_ every day, eager to come to action, and 

in their 92 of gaining the 
: «D384 | 4 A Gs viſtory. 
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dry. — king 
to conſum them in this opinion, ſhem- 
ing every fign/ of fear, and not ſuffer» 
ing m ne 
the ee of the Florentines, who 
ed the flower of their ttoops in the 
center, and the weaker ypop the: flapks, 
he: fallied apt, forming his army in an 
oppolite order; and having ordered his 
center to move flow, whilſt the wings 
came to engage the worlt of-the enemys ; 
by which manceuyre he obtained the 


5 via 


Tbe next battle wen bought upon the 
hill of Serravalle, which lies at the eng 
of the vale of Nievole, between; Peſcig 
and Piſtoja. The Lucebeſe were en 
camped on one fide of the. kill, and, the 
55 Florentines on the other. u was Ca- 
truccio's intention to engage the enemy  - 
in this narrow paſs ; where his tres 
could not, beſore the action ſuquld begin, 


diſcover their number, and would have 


the advantage of the ground. The night 
before the battle, he took the precaution 
of gecypying ſecretly the caſtle of Ser- 


„ — un, 
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Tavalle, which was ſituated at the top of 


the hill, at a little diſtance from the 


road; and in that war obſerved a perſect 
neutrality. This done, he puts his army 


in motion betimes in the morning ; and 


about break of day, his infantry falls in 
with the cavalry of the advanced guard 
of the Florentine army, who were aſcend- 
ing the hill on the other fide, with lit- 
tle expectation of meeting Caſtruecio. 
The advantage he had of attacking the 


Florentines unexpettedly, and of flank- 


ing them from the he ai n him the 
battle. W 


* 


The third victory Which he oaks 


| " over the ſame enemy, was no leſs Ggnal, : 


They were encamped at St. Miniato, on 
the left fide of the Arno, about thirty 
miles from Piſa. Having ſecured Piſa 
with a ſtrong garriſon, Caſtruccio pitched 
his camp at Fucecchio, on the other fide 
of the river; a ſtrong and commodious 
poſition. ' He kept at a little diſtance 
from the Arno, in order to encourage the 
Florentines to paſs it. His deſign ſuc- 
ceeded: and no ſooner had they begun 
one e to ford it with a me 6h of 
| "their 


af 
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bbeir army, chan Caſtruccio, having di- 
vided his forces into two lines, fell upon 
"em with the firſt. The fight was ob- 


ſtinate; Caſtruccio being inferior in 


3 but with the advantage of engaging 


troops who were in diſorder: for the 
Florentines, not having all croſſed the 
river, had not time to form their line of 


battle. Meanwhile he detaches two 
corps of infantry, one higher up, and 


the other lower down the river, to pre- 


yent the enemy from paſſing it, in order 


to take him in flank. The fortune f 
the day ſtill remained in ſuſpenſe, the 
Florentines making a vigorous defence 


againſt -the troops of Caſtruccio, as faſt 
as they gained the bank. Caſtruceio 
then ordered his ſecond line to relieve 


the firſt; which, being . compoſed: of 
freſh troops, ſoon broke the Florentines, 


who were nearly exhauſted, and drove 
them into the river. That part of the 
Florentine cavalry, which had hitherto 
remained unbroken, was obliged to give 
bay, when attacked at once by Caſtruc- 
Cio's cavalry, and by his infantry, which 


had no longer any of the Florentine in- 


fancy tg oppoſe them. "of 
With 
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Wich fuch. fil ond lqpmice rats 
Caſtruccia fight his battles; gecording to 
the Secretary's account of them. If "his 
relations are not true, We. muſt. allow 


them at leaſt to be plauſible; and they 


may perhaps induce us to think with 


Ariſtotle, that __ wy more: TRAP 


than biſtory. 


. Fills, Luguf 2, 1759- | 
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On the Fralouſy of certain Military Men 
en account f a e is 
the 4 Ari ef 4 ar, : 


H 1 8. it is. — 

Macchiavel's Diſcourſes on Livy, 
his Art of. War, and Life of Caſtruccio, 
have been ſo oſten re · printed, and tranſ+ 
lated into (6. many languages; not with- 
ſtanding all the proofs he has given of * 
his (kill in the art, yet they will not 
allow him any merit as a military author. 


This 


? ” 
, . f N 0 
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th This they are ſo ſrech hd determined bn; 


that nothing could induce them to altet 
their opinion. ANN thin, if they have - 
_ diſcovered any error, any blunder or ab- 
ſurdity, in this or chat particular of he 
Art of War, they will unſwer you coldiy, 
that no man of the robe van know any 
thing of the matter. This is the only | 
reaſon you will get frond them. Among 
the abſurd criticiſms of this kind, Which 
1 have met with, I muſt confeſs two in 
particular have ſurpriſed »me,>as) coming 
from perſons who were ſuppoſed to 2 
a little üs che common 
e boil VG e 


. nr 39 
Gee of . Bran- 
n a French gentleman of ſome lite. 
rature, who lived abeu the latter end - 
the fixteeath century; and tete memivity 
ol his on life, which are well know in 
the world. What à difference ſays he; 
between Mr. De Langeay und the Flo- 
rentine Secretary ! the Treatiſe of the 
former on the Art of War, ſhews what an 
excellent. officer he was; thut Of the lat- 
ter only - ſerves to make the author am 
1 4 of ridicule. A great” piece et 
folly, 
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folly, we muſt indeed acknowledge (it 
to have been in that man, to compoſe x 


volume on a ſubject that he was totally 
unacquainted with; as if a philoſopher 
was to write a treatiſe on hunting. Now 
you, who know that the greateſt part of 


Mr. De Langeay's book is "tranſlated 


word for word from the other, will 
eaſily judge of the candour and rr 


of this obſervation. 


"This eben ben I Meds! s che 
eelcbrated Folard. In his Commentary 
on Polybius, he takes an opportunity o 
paſſing a very handſome encomium on 
the Secretary. He calls the diſcourſes 
on Livy. an immortal work, the Life of 
Caſtruocio an admirable performance; in 
both which, he ſays, the author has rea- 
ſoned as well en military affairs, as could 


be done by the moſt intelligent perſon of 


the profeſſion: in ſhort, he concludes, 
that he is excellent in every thing, ex» 
cept in the book which he has written 

expreſsly on the art of war, which he calls 
a ſorry tranſlation of Vegetius. Now, 
who would have expected ſuch a conclu- 
ſion as this? Is there not in all the 
i works 
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Works of the Serrecgry, 2 Feten uaiey - | 
and conformity of thinking, as well as _ 
writing? Do we not find in that book 
all the fundamental maxims of war, re- 
lating to tactics, to battles, to encamp- 
ments; A great part of which are exattly 
the ſame with thoſe in the Commentaries 
of Folarxd? Did he not intend this book 
a8 à continuation, or more ample expla- 
nation, of what had befare dropped from 
his pen on military ſubjects? as à proof 
of which, he often refers to particular 
paſſages in his Diſcourſes. What are 
we to think then of this fine concluſion 
of Folard's? We may perhaps have 
reaſon to conjecture, that the, Chevalier 
Folard, brigadier-general in the French 
army, did not feel himſelf at all hurt 
at the military obſervations which might 
have dropped, as. it were by acci- 
dent, from the Secretary of the republic 
of Florence ; but could not bear to ſee 
the very ſame things laid down by him | 
: afterwards 1 in the farm, of Precept. 2 


Such jealouſy do men ſhew, when thy 
think any one elſe incroaches upon their 


property, It was this . ſame principle 
L that 
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chat urged ſome of the litterati of his time 


to charge him with a deficiency of learn- 
ing. Becauſe he did not enroll himſelf 
in their ſociety, becauſe he did not carry 

any badge about him, or make any oſten- 
tation of erudition, by writing in La- 
tin, which language was then efteemed 
the ſole criterion” of knowledge, they 
would not allow him to be called a mam 
of letters; and particularly as the- gram- 


marians and pedants, with whom Italy | 
then abounded, muſt of courſe have been 


His ſworn enemies, 
Ei dice coſe, e uoi dite parole. 402 


At the head of this Saf was 
Paulus Jovius, who, at the ſame time 
that he highly extolled the Secretary for 
his genius, would have it, that he had 
little or no knowledge of Latin, and that 


his friend Marcellus Virgilius, by his 


own confeſſion, had furniſhed him with 
the flowers of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, which he had inſerted in his 


works. Now, by theſe flowers, Jovius 


meant 
He treated of things, they of words.. 


'P 
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meant the examples and authorities of 
the ancient authors, with. which the Se- 
cretary corroborated his own opinions, 
I remember how in. England ſomething 
of the kind was aſſerted of Pope, that 
his friend Bolingbroke had furniſhed the 
materials for that philoſophical poem ok 
his, called the Es8ay ow Manx. , And 
that this was not far from the truth, they 
ſaid, might be obſerved by any one who 
read; the poem itſelf. The want: of q0- 

| herence or eonnexion between the vari- 
ous parts of it made it evident, ſaid they 
that it did not all flow from the ſame 
vein ; but that the philoſopher and the 
poet were two different perſons. But 


ehe preſent caſe is far from being app - 


ſite ; and to ſay, that any other perſon, 
furniſhed; the Secretary with his exam - 

_ ples, would be the ſame thing as to aſs; 
ſert, that ſome other perſon had helped, 
Sir Iſaac Newton to his experiments on, 
the priſm. His Diſcourſes are hy no 
means a mete collection of examples, * 
garden of flowers, like Valturio's book. 
on the art of war, and others, eyen of... 
reputation, 1 in various ſciences: Eyery 
thing is there connected; the continuity 
Llz _ 


by -- 
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is perfect; lie riitfarts and Feaſts t e 
ſame time; ahd the conctuſions pring 
out of the facts, as the branches of à tree 
out of the trunk. His correct and ani- 
mated on. of writing thews' evidentiy 
that be Was not only Uiniſelf perfectly 
cata with the ancient authors, but 
that he had thoroughly digefted em, 
: and adopted their beauties. 8 m 


I will not Algute, but Wee 
have acquired ſome helps from his friend 
Marcellus, as he himſelf frankly acknow- 
ledged; ingen pudoris off fartri pe quos 
' Profereris. But this I will be bold to ſay; 
that we muſt rely very little on the au- 
thority of Jovius. Allowing that among 
the prolix triflers of his age he held a 
_ diſtinguiſhed rank, yet every one know 
his character as an hiſtorian: a proſtitu- 
ted hireling, who went about raiſing con- 
tributions at the courts of the different 
Princes; and, if he had not the hardened 
front of Aretin, it was not through want 
of inclination. Even when a truth hap- 
; pened to eſcape him, his reputation was 

ſo well IC, that nge ores 
him. : 
Pilla, * 5, 175% * 
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1A T Cicero writes 6f Lucuſſuv 
is certainly; as you obſerve, not 
inapplicable to the Secretary thats ha- 
ving paſſed his 'yourh in civil employ-- 
ments; though he left Rot quice igne- 
rant of war; yet; by mert dim of feading 
and converſation, he arrived in Aſia an a6 
cotnpliſhed general: and tlie more ſo, be. 
cauſe, as the gloty of Lucuſtus was prinel- 
pally echpſed through the rale of his? 
ſucceſſor in the Afiatic wary fo Hkewiſe' 
wal that bf che Sceretary thivoghtheenvry® = 
of ſucceeding writers. He will, newer“ 

theleſs, be always held in eſtimat in by* 
perſons of diſcetnment. Such will take 
a pleaſure in obſerving” how His genius 
has broke thrbugh every reſtranit; and 
how he has petiecrated;” as 1 beſote . 
ſerved, almoſt intuitively into this ei- 
ehce. He afcends"ts the ntſt ptinciples” 
of the art; firſt eſtabliſhing wiſe retzuls⸗ 


tions, 
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tions, then improving them by n 
exerciſes: he enters ſo minutely into 
every particular of diſcipline and military 
Juriſprudence, as to ſhew his profound 
knowledge of the human heart: and, 4 
he laid it down for a maxim, that, to 
preſerve the conſtitution of civil go- 
vernment, ve ſhould recur at times to 
its fundamental principles, ſo he thought 
the ſame, maxim held good in military 
inſtitutions. War being eſtabliſned on 
violence, he wiſhed to make ic more de- 5 
ciſive, and to bring it back to that vi- 
gour, from which it had degenerated too 
much. A little before his time an en- 
gagement happened at Caſtracaro, be- 
tween the Florentines and the Venetians, 
in which, though it laſted half a day, not 
a man was killed, but only a few horſes. | 
wounded ;; ſo feebly were wars then car- 
ried on, that, as he obſerved, they were 
entered upon without apprehenſion, con- 
tinued without danger, and finiſhed with- 
out loſs. All his regulations are, on the 
contrary, intended to bring armies to 
cloſe action; whence the fight may be · 
come more vigorous, and the eyent more 
deciſive. This ever was the method of 
5505 thoſe 
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remarkable for their ſkill” in war, If we 
look back into ancient times, we ſhall 


find that Homer, who may | be called 1 
proſeſſor of the art, makes light of thoſe. 


people who fought at a diſtance with the 
bow; and, on the other hand, highly ex- 
tols thoſe who; armed with the pike, 
dared to approach their enemy, and look 
him in the face;” You may remember 
how Idomeneus, whoſe dexterity in the 
management of the ſpear” got him the 


epithet of dpixaulog, would have been 


offended to be taken a en 
of N ag 


ee e ROT) 5 
. verengen. 


42 * 


The . wich by Cyrus among | 


the Perſians, when he had it in view to 


make himſelf maſter of Aſia, was to lay 
_ aſide the ſling and the bow, and to arm 
his people with the cuiraſs, the ſhield, 


and the ſcimitar, that they might come 
to cloſe action with the enemy: for it 


| was his was e e all 1 ar in the 
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| | nord could oer wih und a body of men 
7 8 en eee 7 10 Tea: | 


_ Baſs babe; wires. — Fux * . 
_ Bella 51 75 N „ 
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The Greeks: ins Frag bad: both 
light and heavy armed troops, of which 
| the latter were intended for cloſe action, 
p g ge, r e 1 


weren eee had 
made a diſcharge or two, they commonly 
retired to ſome eminence, or went into 
the rear, through the intervals of the 
cohorts, either of the legion or the pha- 
lanx, to whom they left the deciſion of 
the battle, At preſent the light and 
heavy armour are united in the fame 
man, who, in making uſe of the firelock, 
correſponds to the light - armed ſoldier, 
and to the heavy- armed in uſing the 
:bayonet, which is - always fixed to the 
barrel of the firelock. It ſeldom hap- 
pens, hawever, that the bayonet is tried, 
moſt modern battles being decided by 


Kung Nay, an army, after engaging for 
a whole 


„ orte ay. 
a whole day in this manner, has been 


known to retire (it might be ſaid almoſt} 
without having ſeen the egemy,, The 
Secretary's method is very different, and 
is wonderfully conformable to the pre- 
cepts of Montecucculi, who keeps the 
feld among the modern authors on the 
need r e poop ———— his 
eee eee eee eee 
_ chiavet: © The intention of all offenſive 
arms is to attack the enemy, and batter 
him inceſſantly from the moment he ig 
diſcovered, till he is entirely routed and 
driven out of the field : the nearer he 
approaches, the more violent ſhould be 
the attack, firſt from the cannon, then 


from the carabines,. the piſtols, tho 


the ſwords,” and, at laſt; the ſhock 
elf of the troops. In 2 word, the 


Secretary would have engagements ſhort 
and decifive, like the battles and the wars 


of the Ro” "uſe ao or . 
2 | 


IP * 2 45 you, 8 ee 8 now 
in my power at a diſtance, and am, cc, 


Villa, Auge 9. 1759. 
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"AL LOW. ak neither | to NY . 
reſpectable. You have heard of that 
famous general who uſed to ſtoop as often 
as he ſaw a flaſh of the enemy's. guns, 
ſaying, a cannon- ſhot well deſerved a 
bow. The immenſe train of artillery 
which Charles the Eighth brought along 
with him to the invaſion - of Naples, 
ſtruck no ſmall aſtoniſhment into the 
minds of the Italians, who had never be- 
fore ſeen any thing to be compared to it; 
and at the battle of Fornova terrified 
even the Stradiots, who were reckoned 
the beſt ſoldiers in Italy. The irreſiſt- 
ible fury and prodigious effect of the 
cannon became the- univerſal topic of 
converſation. They dalled to mind the 
yictory which the artillery had given to 
the Venetians over the Genoeſe, at the 
battle of Chioggia; the advantage which 
it gave the Grand Signior over the Sol- 
dan and the * and the PI. of 

| aa the 


* 
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the» New World; which vas pridcipally 
effected by meang of the cannon. * Front 
| theſe” circumſtarices artillery "roſe into 
wonderful reputation; and people began 
to 'think that it had entirely put «ſtop 
to cloſe fighting, and that the whole 
ſtreſs of war would thenceforward Teſt 
upon it: ſo that the ſame thing ſeemed 
likely to take plate with reſpect to the 
fire- arms in war, as did with algebra in 
the mathematics, when it was endea- 
voured to explode all geometrical proof; 
and- en ara, Pi to the reſt we — 
cane N 


The mae was the dates 
tured to raiſe his voice againſt the artil- 
lery. He ſhewed, in oppoſition to the 


received opinion, that it did not contri- 


dute ſo much to the gaining of a battle 
and, notwithſtanding its violence, that 
the ancient method of fighting might 
ſtill be put in practice. He reſolve 
alſo that very queſtion which you nom 
put to me. Tou may remember, that 
in his order of battle the fuſileers and: 
light cavalry are poſted in each wing. 
. „„ Re it 
Mme- 
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| of the enemy's cannon. — 4 
and der are taken 3.014) if he means 0 
hind him, and they become uſeleſs. 
There cannot then be a better precaution 
taken, than to run up and ſeiae chem be- 
fore there is time for them to do much 
execution: and if this is done, not cau- 
tiouſly nor partially, but at once with 
not be found formidable enough to repel 
the attack. Thoſe who might be in- 
clined to object to this plan, on account 
of the lives that would be loſt in the exe - 
_ eannot be carried on without: bloodſhed, 
and that it is a general, and not-a-par- 
ticular: loſs that muſt be avoided by a2 
 eammander. Beſides. which, the fire' of 


99 the cannon is not always attended with 


uch terrible effects as are commonly ima 
gined : many ſhots are thrown away in 
and every little riſe or inequality ia the 
furface of the earth, aſſords a ſhelter 
againſt thera, It is by ſuch cunſidera- 
"203 $ U N tions 
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induced to make light of the--cannon; 
rather than by the method ſuggeſted hy 
a certain author about the time they firſt 
as 4 remedy againſt the terrors of the 
artillery, that che ſoldiers ears be filled 


with cotton, and covered with wax; che 


the bewitching ſongs of che Syrens. In 
fine; to lay aſide jeſting on ſo ſerious a 
ſubject, it was the novelty of the ſire- 
diſcharge, rather than the effects af then, 


which are fo much talked of; and if men 
do nat at preſent give ſuch prooſs of per- 


ſonal valour, as they formerly did, it is 


not to be attributed to the invention of 
fire arma, but to the evil inſtitutions and 
weak principles chat have crept into our 
Pei 1 ER 
| AR id e Aittaren 2 aft 

20k epi 2 8 
6 er the Romans, ha came aa 
ſoon as poſſible to cloſei action, notwith- 
ſtanding they had machines wlick an- 
ſutted to our artillery, But their ar- 

. mies 
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mies were compoſed of the flower of the 
Roman youth, who ſerved an apprentice- 
ſhip to the profeſſion. Being from the 
time of enrollment reſtrained from bad 
courſes by the ſevereſt penalties, and the 

obligation of an oath; and incited to 
noble actions by great rewards, and by 
a national point of honour, they were 
inſpired with that confidence Which pro- 
ceeds from a conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority; 
and that obſtinate valour which generally 
eonfers the victory: whereas our nu- 
merous armies are for the moſt part com- 
poſed of the dregs of the people ; of ſtrip- 
lings not yet arrived to their full ftrength' - 
or courage; of deſerters, in whom vices 
have taken root, that are a diſgrace to' 
the name of ſoldiers. What then was 
the method of fighting beſt calculated 
for the Roman armies ? To charge the 
enemy at once, and not to keep trifling 
at a diſtance with their miſſile weapons, 
and their machines, as Veſpaſian did 
againſt the ſallies of the Jews at Jota- 
pata, whom he wiſhed to reduce only 

by famine. And what ſhould be our 

method ? Went an inen French | 


PSUR » San down, 8 is. really = | 
tiſed: truſt nothing to the valour of the 1 
ſoldiers, but depend entirely on * diſ- | 
khan of the fire-arms, 


A know not whether you will allow 
5 7 I. have ſaid to have any weight 
againſt the final argument, the ratio ul- 
na, of princes; but this I know, that 
it is impoſſible for we to e how 
nth 4.90 ee: COT 1 ane I: btw 
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Os WA Able e of. the Ancients, 
and: * eee r N 5 


HAY E (for "Wa Nox We an- 
ſwering your laſt letter; in order to 
. I found it requiſite to ſend a meſ- 
ſenger to town, and to wait for his return, 


You queſtion me on two particulars on 


the force of the military engines of the 
ancients, and the yſe which they made of 
them in war. Of their force you hrve a 
very flight idea: and you imagine the 


only uſe of them was to defend the camp. 


You think therefore that argument will 
not hold good, by which 1 deduced the 
expediency of adopting the angient me- 
thod of fighting, from the ancients them» 


ſelves having had machines which an- 


ſwered to our artillery, Tou think no 
| compariſon can be made between the 
catapultæ and bali te of the Romans, and 
the artillery of the moderns; and that 
the prodigious force and efficacy of the 
| | fire- 
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FEI have effected, if not an entire, 
yet at leaſt a very conſiderable change * 
the art of war. To clear up your doubts, 
I confidered that F muſt not truſt to con- 
jecture alone, but muſt proceed upon 
certain and inconteſtable authority; and 
having formerly, in the courſe of my 
reading, made ſome extracts to this pur- 
poſe, I ſent for the collection. And now, 
armed with theſe authorities, I am os 
to anſwer your e 

Wich regard to the fires er Un mY 
tary engines of the ancients, I ſhall not 
infift on the authority of the poets,” who 
| repreſent them in different paſſages to 
have been ſo dreadful. You would have 
good reaſon to decline fuch authority; 


and J myſelf conſider the poers a8 the WET” 


velites, or light-atmed troops, who have 
but a ſmall ſhare im the action. But "the 
beft hiſtorians, and the moſt reſpectable 


writers among the ancients, expreſslyj 
and uniformly confirm the ſlaughter and 
deſtruction which the carapulte and "bas 
Ae brought with them. Nor can any 
thinking perſon entertain a doubt of the 
violence of machines conſtructed: to an- 


Na noy- 
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noy troops ſo well protected by defenſive 
armour, to batter walls founded by na- 
tions, who built them to laſt for ever. 
The effects of their machines were ſpoken 
of Juſt i in the ſame terms as thoſe of our 
cannon are; and the ſame complaints 
were made at the inyention of then. 


n ata la gagliardia, non 225 Partire,” 2 
Per te pud in campo 32th. wy venire, 


ſays Arioſto, repeating what was. in 
every one's mouth at that time. In the 
ſame manner Archidamas, the ſon of 
Ageſilaus, on ſeeing, the catapulta juſt 
arrived from Italy, exclaimed, © By hea- 
ven] it is all over with perſonal. valour.“ 
The truth is, that thoſe machines made 
a moſt dreadful havock, and went off 
with a moſt terrible exploſion, oftener, 
and with more certainty of hitting their 
objec, than the ſhots of our ah The 
— of the croſs· bow over — 
quebuſe: for which reaſon M. De Lan- | 
1 was of eee * we  houl Rill 
retain 


> *'You {ſpeaking to the cannon) have left no room 
| A DO. | 


: 1 
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- 


retain'the croſs bow, an arm that 1k 


en out of uſe 1 in the fifteenth cen. 
5 r en 
3 W e eee mg $318; 8 Fe 
Theſe machines threw to a confi 1 
able diſtance ſtones of an incredible 
weight, infinitely "beyond that of the 
balls even of the Turkiſh artillery : the 
only reſource they had to deaden their 
violence, were ſacks of wool, which are 
uſed to this day "againſt the cannon. 
They diſmantled" the large towers, and 
deſtroyed the merlons of the walls; nay, 
they even battered down the Aae 
themſelves, which were the Principal 
deftnce of cities.” Vegetius ſays nothin; 
could withſtand them; like lightning 


they carried all before them; inſomuch 


that there have been perſons, well ſkilled 
in the art of war, who were for teten 
bliſhing the uſe of the bal; , Which the 
thought would anſwer the ſame dreadful 
purpoſe as the cannon, and be at the 
ſame time more ey copſtructed and 
tranſported from one place to another. 
This was tlie opinion of Folard, WO 
made experiments on ſome machines! in 
nn. after the model of the an- 
. cients; 
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cients ;. and of Count Saxe, as I amr 1 
heard from his own mouth, Who had 
dedicated the greateſt part of a. life 
crowned with e to che e ok * 


* you chink I have (uficiemly n 
the firſt part of my theſis, to ſpeak in the 
uſual ſtyle ; and, after. what, you, have 
heard, would you be above bowing to a 
ſhot From a catapulta or baliſta ? With 
regard to the ſecond, part of my ſubject, 
that is, the uſe which, the ancients made 
of theſe machines in war, we are informed 
by Monticucculi, a man who was no leſs 
eminent in letters than in arms, that 
among the Spartans and Macedonians, 

the machines that anſwered to our ar- 
tillery were diſtributed between the ſe- 
veral diviſions of the phalanx. I cannot, 
for my own part, , recolle& any other 
example of this Kind, but that of Mac- 
canidas, tyrant of Sparta, who, When 
marching towards Mantinea againſt Phi- 
lopemen, took a large train of machines 
along with him; which in the engage - 
ment he placed in the intervals along the 
front of his army, in the ſame manner 
No f as 
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with regard to the Roman armies, we 
find in Vegetius, that each cohort in the 
legion was provided with an anagrum, of 
a baliſta, and each century with a carrv- 
haliſta, or à catapulta, as our battaliotis 
are with their field- pieces. The carro- 
baliſta was drawn by mules; anU eleven 
men were aſſigned to load and point it. 
He informs us, that it was not only uſe- 
ful in defending the camp, but alſo in 
annoying the enemy in the field. Theſe 
machines were, according to the ſame 
author, placed behind the heavy- armed 
troops, over whoſe heads they made their 
diſcharge upon the enemy: their ſitua- 
tion was however changed, when cir- 
cumſtances of ground and poſition re- 
quired it. They were ſometimes placed 
on an eminence, whence they might 
command che country, and do the more 
execution, as was done in the battle be- 
tween Vitellius and Otho, which decided 
their diſpute for the imperial throne. On 
other occaſions they were placed in re- 
doubts, on the wings of the army, to 
protect the flanks from an enemy ſupe- 
ner in number; of which Julius Cæſar 


afforded 
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afforded an inſtance in Gaul. Having 
taken poſſeſſion of a gentle "eminence, 
with a multitude. of Gauls in front, who 
might eaſily ſurround him, he cauſed 
trenches to be made in an oblique direc- 
tion on the right and left of his army, 
and a fortreſs to be erected, where he 
placed the machines: then, his flanks 
being ſecpred, he offered battle to the 
Gauls, who declined it. We find alſo 
the machines poſted on the flanks, on 
two riſing grounds, by Arriaa, and part 
of them behind the legions, which were 
between the two riſing grounds, when 
he had to defend, againſt a great number: 
of the Alani, the province of Cappa- 
docia, to, the government of which he 
had been appointed by Adrian. The 
catapultæ and baliſtæ were thus diſpoſed 
of, in the ſame manner with our artillery, 
as the commander judged expedient, or 
as the ſituation required it; and particu- 
larly in thoſe parts whence. they might 
do the moſt execution, and be the leaſt; | 
liable to inſult. The large ſtones that, 
were diſchatged by them, put the enemy 
in diſorder, ſwept away whole files of 
men, and wrought, the moſt; dreadful: 
{0128 | ns | 
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carnage and deſtruction... The only me- 
thad to prevent their terrible effects, was 
either to cloſe in, and not give them time 


to, do miſchief, as Philopemen did with 
Maccanidas, or to ſurround and cut them 
off: and, as we. now often hear of the ene- 
my's cannon being taken or ſpiked, ſo 
among the ancients were ſallies frequently 


made to cut the ropes, or IO the 
ſprings of the machines. 


Not oaly in field engagements, but in 
all the other operations of war, the ancients 
made the ſame uſe of their machines, as 
we do of our cannon, With them they 
formed batteries, to impede: and. deftroy 
the enemy's works, and to defend their 
own; ſo that they might be ſaid in a 
manner to cannonade one another. With 
them they battered their adverſaries at a 


diſtance, harraſſed their watering and 


foraging parties, and reduced them to 


the greateſt miſery and diſtreſs. When 


they wanted to gain an eminence or a 


bank occupied by the enemy, they firſt 


threw a ſhower of ſtones from their 
ſlings, and their machines, which, when 
well 
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well PRINT © carried pa a_ before 
n 


They battered likewiſe, on ſome oc- 
caſions, the enemy's camp with their 
machines, as we do with our cannon. 
This method of proceeding, Pompeius 
Sabinus adopted againſt the Thracians : 
having ſurrounded them with an en- 
trenchment, he erected a redoubt, whence 
he poured upon them a continual diſ- 
charge of ſtones, darts, and fire. 


Nor were the machines unemployed in 
the paſſing of rivers. On the bank of 
the river which was to be croffed, they 
raiſed batteries of catapultes and ba- 
lite, with which they kept the enemy 
at a diſtance, whilſt they were conſtruct- 
ing the bridge. It was in this manner 
that Germanicus croſſed the Eder; and 
the ſame method was practiſed by Alex- 
ander in Thrace. When the river was 
large, they launched veffels, on which 
they built towers, and placed the ma- 


chines in them, to diſorder the enemy 
on the other ſide, who was alſo provided 
with machines to prevent the paſſage. 
Or 

Lo 
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oi having conſtrucled part of the bridge, 
they raiſed a tower on the moſt advanced 
pier; and, under cover of the diſcharge 
of ſtones and darts from it, they carried 
on the work to the oppoſite bank. 1 
ſhall not enlarge on the methods they 
took of defending a paſs, or covering a 
retreat with their archers, or light artil- 
lery, by placing them in the moſt advan- 
tagrous poſitions; ſuch paſſages are ob- 

vious enough in the ancient . 5 


2 hope now, that I have —— 

ſatisfaction, that the ancients made the 
very ſame uſe of their machines of 
| war, as we do of our artillery. If we 
find them ſeldom taken notice of in the 
account of field-engagements, the reaſon 


is, that it was the cuſtom with them to 


draw their ſwords, and come quickly to 
a cloſe conflict: and if this was the 
practice in our armies, the artillery 

would not have ſo conſiderable a ſhare, 
as it has at n in the deciſion . a 
battle. | 


Filla, Auguſt 30% 175% 
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LETTER II. 


On the ig as Navat VE of the 
Ancients, and their Reſemblance to thoſe 
of the NG. 


N EVER could ſubſcribe ta the 

univerſal opinion, that the diſcovery 
of gun-powder, the compaſs, and the art 
of printing, have produced an entire 
change, and that for the better, in the 
ſyſtem of affairs. The compaſs indeed 
was a noble invention. It cannot be 
denied, but ſociety-has derived wonder- 
ful benefits from the diſcovery of an in- 
ſtrument, which in the darkeſt atmo- 
ſphere points out to us the pole, guides 
us with ſecurity, and makes us in ſome 
meaſure maſters of the whole extent of 
the ocean. It may be called the very 
ſoul of navigation. The Cynoſure alone 
would never have conducted us to the 
diſcovery of America; and we have cauſe 
to boaſt, that a middling pilot in our 
age knows more than in the times of the 
ancients did Nearchus, the admiral of 

| Alex- 
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Alexander the Great, or Hanno, the Cb- 


lumbus of the Carthaginians. The art 
of printing has alſo made a great altera- 


tion in the face of affairs, by rendering 


that common, which formerly was a lux- 
ury which the great only could partake 
of. But are we to conclude, that letters 


have feceived any augmentation from an 


art that is ſo productive of literary abor- 


tions, and by which are multiplied the 
means of propagating falſe ſcience, which 
is far worſe than ignorance itſelf ? Again, 
does it appear, that the inventien of 
gun-powder has introduced any univerſal 
changes in the military ſyſtem? Our 
armies - march at preſent in the ſame 
manner; and with the ſame precautions; 
as thoſe of the ancients; our orders of 
battle are the ſame ; we put in practice 
the ſame ſtratagems; and we encamp, 
or at leaſt we ſhould encamp, as they 
did. Nothing is changed in the fun- 
damental principles of war. Put in the 
place of the catapulte and the dali our 
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At gives me pleaſure to find that your 
idea - fa” nearly. coincides with mine. 
With regard to the field operations, 
which form the moſt conſiderable branch 
of war, you have no longer any doubts 
remaining. But you are not ſo clear on 
what relates to naval operations and 
ſieges, on which you deſire my opinion. 
1 know not whether I ſhall be able to 
find, among my little collection of notes, 
wherewithal to ſatisfſy you fully in this 
particular; Jo begin with ſieges: how- 
ever univerſally it may be thought, that 
the inyention of artillery has entirely 
changed the nature of them; yet it will 
be faund, by theſe who conſider the mat- 
ter attentively, that the fundamental 
modes of the attack and defence of 
places are the very ſame at this day as 
they were in the times of the ancients. 
The towers, with which they flanked the 
curtain, jutted out jult like our baſtions, 
and, accoffling to the doctrine of Vitru- 
vius, ſhould be at the diſtance of a bow- 
ſhort from each ather: this correſponds 
with our line of defence, which is to be 
equal to the range of a muſket-ſhor. 
Perhaps we ſhall not find any great dif- 

ference 
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ference between theſe two diſtances ; for 
we are informed, by a paſſage in Vege- 
tius, that the arrows carried to the di - 
ſtance of ſix hundred feet, which is about 
the range of a point- blank ſhot from a 
fire - lock. They alſo made projectures in 
their walls, to flank the aſſailants; and 
the ſtreets leading to the gates were not 
in a direct line, but crooked.' They 
were not without ditches, to keep the 
enemy at a diſtance; nor terre-plains, nor 
eſplanades in the defences, to ſtop the 
enemy, in caſe he had got poſſeſſion. of 
any part of the rampart : and they di- 
reed, agreeably to the precepts of the 
beſt modern engineers, that the works, 
and the places of arms, ſhould be made 
large and ſpacious, that there might be 
room for whole cohorts to draw up in 
them. Such was in ſubſtance their fy» 
ſtem of defence. Their mode of attack 
was alſo extremely fimilar to ours. When 
they pitched: their camp before a town, 
they took care to fortify it as well from 
thoſe within, as from thoſe who might come 
from without, to ſuccour the beſieged; in 
which they ſhewed wonderful ingenuity. 
The wells, which were uſed at the ſiege of 

Phi- 
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Philipſburg, to protect the lines, and 
the - wolf-traps that were made at the 
blockade of Prague, for the ſame pur- 
poſe, were but ſlight imitations of what 
was contrived in the like circumſtances 
by the ancients. They carried on their 
approaches as much as. poſſible under 
cover. Some will have it, that they 
were carried on by trenches, juſt as they 
are at preſent; others deny it: but they 
certainly ſecured the communication be- 
tween the camp and the front of the at- 
tack with a ſpecies of trench. The be- 
ſiegers undermined the walls of the for- 
treſſes, and the beſieged likewiſe dug 
mines under the works of the beſiegers; 
in which ſharp conflicts often took place 
between the miners, who did all they 
could, with fumigations and fires, to 
deſtroy one another. The aſſault was 
uſually carried on under cover of a heavy 
diſcharge from the machines, and from 
the velites, who ſwept off with their 
ſtones and arrows all who ventured to 
ſnew themſelvs upon the walls; and ſal- 
lies were likewiſe made in the ſame man- 
ner by the beſieged, to drive the enemy 
from the approaches. Batteries of bahfte 

| were 


were conſtructed, with which they diſ- 
mounted the machines of the enemy, and 
made breaches in the walls, when at a 
diſtance; as they did, when cloſe, with 
the battering- rams: and I mentioned in 


my laſt, that theſe machines had force 


enough to diſmantle the walls, and even 
to level the towers, in which the principal 
ſtrength of the © fortreſſes conſiſted, Re- 
gulus had 3alifte in his army, even ſo far 
back as the firſt Punic war. Veſpaſian 
had a prodigious number at the ſiege of 
Jotapata; and it was with theſe ma- 
chines that Pompey battered the Temple 
of Jeruſalem, which for ſolidity was not 
inferior to the ſtrongeſt citadel. No 
wonder then, that the learned, after con- 
ſidering the mode of attacking and de- 
fending places in paſt ages, ſhould not 
ſuffer themſelves to be hurried away 
with the current, and ſhould judge, that 
in this branch of the art of war, there is 
little difference between the ancient and 
the modern practice. Count Leonardi, 
a man eminent for his knowledge of mi- 
litary architecture, aſſerted, that the 
whole of a fortification, conſiſting in the 
curtain, the flank, the ditch, the covert - 
Way, 
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way, the places of arms, and the batte- 
ries, no one, that underſtood any thing 
of modern fortifications, would hold cheap 
the maxims of Vitruvius. And the fa- 
mous Duke of Rohan affirms, that, though 
the invention of artillery may have pro- 
duced a few changes in military ar- 
chitecture, yet the principles of attack 
and defence are at this day the ſame 
with thoſe of ancient times; and that the 
ſiege of Alexia is the exact counterpart 
of the celebrated ſieges of the Prince of 
Orange, the Marquis of r and the 
Duke of _—_— 


Now, if we paſs from a review of the 
military, to that of the naval, armaments 
-of the ancients, we ſhall find them more 
conformable than 1s commanly imagined 
to thoſe of the preſent age. Their ſhips 
of war had the appearance of fortreſſes, 
as well as ours; and that not from their 
immenſe bulk alone, but from the nature 
of the arms with which they were fur- 
niſhed, which might be called great and 
fmall artillery. We read in Diodorus 
Siculus, that Demetrius Poliorcetes had 


on the prows of his veſſels catapultæ, that 
Carried 
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carried to a prodigious diſtance; which 
correſpond with our bow-chaſes. On 
the firſt-rate ſhips: the ancients ereted 
towers and caſtles : as agus of ow we 
have the | 


This Libursis inter 41 — 
Amice, propugnacula | 


of Horace; and the 
27 anta mole viri tarritis ; puppibus e 


of Virgil: and Florus tells us, ſpeaking 
of thoſe very ſhips of Mark Anthony, 
that they reſembled ſa many floating 
caſtles, that the wind could not move 
them without labour, and that they 
made the ſea groan under: their weight, 
Theſe expreſſions might be applied with 
great propriety to that famous ſhip of 
two hundred guns, called the Charente, 
which was built by Lewis the Twelfth, 
or the Anna, of one hundred and four- 
teen large pieces of cannon, which I have 
myſelf ſeen in the port of Cronſtat, at the 
mouth of the Neva, in the Baltic ſea. 
From the machines mounted in theſe 
towers and caſtles they diſcharged ſtones, 


darts, and other miſſile weapons, as we | 
1 are 
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are informed by Vegetius; and likewiſe 
red-hot arrows, prepared with oil, ſul; 
phur, and other combuſtible materials, tq 
fire the enemy's ſhips, in the ſame man- 
ner as at ſieges. Their machines were 
of great ſervice in the diſembarking of 
troops; which was effected under cover 
of their diſcharge, like that of ſo many 
batteries of cannon. It was thus that 
Cæſar landed on the Britiſh ſhore. Bring- 
ing his Wipe of war cloſe to the land, he 
upon the Britons, as to; didodge them, 
whilſt the troops landed from the tranſ- 
ports; by which means, the Romang 
made good their deſcent on that iſland, 
which coſt them afterwards. ſo much . 
bour to ſubdue. 1/5 ©] 


otra Siculus , ſpeaks of veſſels 
med as one might call it, with artil- 
lery at the ſiege of Tyre, and at that of 
Rhodes, which was conducted by Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, the molt memorable 
ſiege perhaps of all antiquity, on account 
of the various contrivances in engineering 
ys in ane By an ing Prince. 


1 ſhall 


Ius POT FFCAESL! agt 
1 ſhall ay nothing of the will ten of 
the Gteeks, chick were thrown by means 
of pipes or pots upon che- ſhips of the 
enemy; an invention of the lowef empire: 
but the fire-ſhips* we ſhall find to have 
been à very early invention. Their hold 
was filled with tow; pitch and. roſin ʒ and 
being ſer fire to they were carried by the 
wind intoꝰthe midſt vf the enemy s fleer! 
It is ſuppoſed they were originally made 
uſe of at Tyre to deſtroy the immenſe 
dyke which Alexander © threw acroſs the 
harbour, in order to cur off that city 
from all communication with the ſea: 
but I find Thucydides takes notice of theſe 
fire-ſhips in his hiſtory of the Pelopon- 
neſian war; which happened long before 
the ſiege of Tyre. And you may find a 
remarkable inſtanee of their effects in the 
Commentaries of Iulius Cæſar, where he 
relates; that a great part of his fleet 
was deſtroyed by chem in che Sicilian 
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Bot nobichſfunkling all theſs fires ans, 
Wem machines; the ancients did not 
ſtand to engage; and, as it were, to can- 


n another at a diſtance. As in 
$7; P P 2 their 
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| their battles on ſhore, after the firſt di- 
charge of their machines, and that iron 
as Virgil expreſſes it, they came to 
cloſe action, hand to hand; ſo did 
they nkewiſe act in their naval en- 
gagements. Plutarch relates, that in 
the battle of Actium, the large * of 
Mark Anthony being ſurrounded by the 
fmaller and lighter Liburnian veſſels of 
| Auguſtus, the combat had the appear- 
ance uf an aſſault upon ſo many caſtles. 
They uſually endeavouted to fink one 
another, the Greeks in particular, by 
boarding with the reſtrum, or beak, with 
which the ſhips prows were fortified. 
Vou remember that Duillius, the firſt 
naval commander of the Romans, Who 
obtained the roſtral crown by his victory 
at Mylum, firſt thought of erecting on 
the prow of his ſhips the crow, or draw- 
bridge; of which Polybius has given a 
minute deſcription. As ſoon as they had 
approached near enough, they let fall the 
draw - bridge on the bow or ſide of the 
enemy's ſhip, which it grappled with a 
kind of iron claw, that was fixed- to the 
9 be. - Dan they boarded the 
| enemy, 
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. FEY and. the. ſoldiers, having filed 
over the draw-dridge, the ſea-fight be- 
came the ſame with an engagement on 
ſhore., Without this contrivance the 
Romans would never have ſucceeded in 
their firſt battle at ſea with the Cartha- 
ginians, a people ſo expert in maritime 
affairs; and this method of fighting they 
ſtill . retained, after they had acquired 
ſome knowledge of nayal operations. 
Their hiſtorians often ſpeak af their ma- 
rine legions. Besides, Vegetius ex- 
preſsly informs us, that the common 
practice was to let down the idraw- 
bridges, board the enemy, and engage 
hand to hand. This was indeed, on, all 
occaſions, the favourite methad of the 
ancients, as that by which every blos 
has its effect, and which gives the ſulleſt 
ſcope to perſonal. valour. Fhus, even at 
ſie ges, the intention of all the works. car. 
ried on by the aſſailants, was to bring 
them cloſer to the beſieged. And the 
Spartans, who placed their whole ſtudy 
in war, in Which they went beyond all 
che other ſtates of Greuce, thought their 
Sen arms. the ſureſt vaſaEextdeinonn 
> V S v9 _ -brealls 
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„Dire to acted: af once this long 
harangue, might we not venture to was 
ger, that if thoſe brave Greeks and Ro- 
mans were to return into the world; 
they would not make e any alteration; in 
ſpite of the "cannon, I their manner of 
fighting? Conſidering the ſyſtem of war 


as a machine, we may aſſert, that the 


moderns have not added a ſingle wheel 
or pulley to what was conſtructed and 
provided by the ancients. All that can 
be ſaid is, that one ſpring of the machine 
has acquired a greater degree of foree 
and activity than it had formerly; 1 
mean the” fire - arms, which carry farther 
than the machines of the ancients. The 
expanſion of air, cauſed by the burning 
of gun- powder, has certainly greater 
force to drive a ball from the barrel of 
a cannon, than the elaſticity of the 
ſlender ſtrings, which they made uſe 
of, had to drive a ſtone from the baliſta. 
But what eſſential difference does it 
make, that one arm is contrived to ſtrike 
at a greater diſtance? No man ever 

took 
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took it into his head to imagine, tha at 


the principles of war in modern times are 
changed from thoſe of the ancient, be- 
cauſe the Fight of the engineer, the admi- 


ral, and the general, has been. ſo much | 


improyed, and carried ſo much farther, 
by the | invention of the teleſcope. 


, 


c Fill, Are 24 1759. 


LETTER XXXII. 


On the Inefficacy of Fire-arms. 


HE. compariſon 1 I made between the 


teleſcope and the cannon, appears 
to you rather too bold. I allow it to 
be ſo. Yet, was I diſpoſed to defend it, 


| ſhould affert, that on many occaſions | 


a commander may derive more advantage 


from his teleſcope than from his cannon. 


Do you not think it of more conſequence, 
to be able to diſcover at a diſtance the 
quality and diſpoſition of the troops, 
that are coming to attack you, than to 
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throw away a few ſhot upon them? But 
enough of this, The truth is, that our 
beſt generals juſt reckon as much upon 
the artillery, as the ancients did upon 
their machines. In fietd-operations they 
conſider it only as a ſupplement to the 
deficiency of good troops, Thus Hir- 
tius tells us, that Julius Cæſar took a 
great quantity of machines with him into 
Africa, for no other reaſon but hecauſe 
he had but few troops, and thoſe new 
| levies. The Swiſs, who were the firſt 
reſtorers of ancient diſcipline, never 
avoided an action on account of the 
enemy's ſuperiority in artillery; and it 
is well known with what obſtinate valour 
they have engaged the moſt formidable 
armies, particularly French, and with 
what ſucceſs. Though at Marignan 
they were worſted, after two days ſevere 
combat, by Francis the Firſt, who had 
a ſuperior army, with at leaſt an hundred 
pieces of cannon; yet were they worſted 
with ſo much honour, that Trivulce de- 
clared, that battle was a battle of giants, 
and that all the engagements he had been 
in before, were but the play of children, 
in compariſon with it, Hence it was, 
ng 
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do doubt, that * De Langeay; in fpeaen | 


ing of the fire arms, adduces the very 
ſame reaſons with the Secretary, and cons 
cludes with his very wunde: “ That, in 
his opinion, the artillery thoukd not pres 


vent us from uſing the ancient modes,” ar 


emulating the valout ef the aficients.” 
There never was perhaps a greater of 
more terrible apparatus of cannons, mars 
tars, and all mennes of fire-arms, than 


in the Turkiſh camp near Belgrade. - 


Vet this did tat deter Prince Eugene 
from actacking the Viſir ; and what the 
iſſue was, every body knows. In that 
battle they wol ght like Romans, 2 


Read in the preſent age the ſes bas 


beholden a ſew inſtances of ancient vas 
lour. Shovel; to whom England owes 
a great part of her maritime glory, uſed 
to fay, that a naval engagement, in 


which men really meant to fight like 


men, ſhauld never laſt above three hours: 
it was always the cuſtom with the cele- 
brated Du Gua Trouin, who was an ho- 
nour to St. Maloe's and to France, to run 
reſoutely on board of the enemy. It is 
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men of experience ſpeak of the artillery. 
It is of very little ſervice in an affault; 
indeed it is impoſſible to make any uſe 
of it there, as well as in any other man- 
cuvre intended to break or pierce 
through an enemy; eſpecially when he 
is diſpoſed to receive you, and to give 
you battle in earneſt. The Condẽs and 
the Turennes, whoſe cuſtom it was to 
cloſe in with their opponents, and by a 
| ſudden and vigorous attack to prevent 
them from making much uſe of their 
fire-arms, thought no more of them than 
Lucullus did of the archery of Tigranes. 
In this manner it is, that the Chevalier 
Folard ſpeaks of them; and Marſhal 
Puyſegur does not treat them any better, 
Monticucculi ſhews the little eſteem he 
had for them, when he affirms, that the 
lance is the queen of offenſive arms for 
the cavalry, as the pike is for the infan- 
try. All theſe great men were for coming 
to cloſe action with the enemy, and reſt- 
ing the' deciſion of it on the bayonet, 
where every blow has its effect: whereas 
the far greater part of the ſhots that are 
fired, expend their force in the air, or 
upon the ground; and perhaps only three 
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or four men are killed by a whole diſ- 
execution, on the other hand, has been 
done by the bayonet, the few times that 
ſince its invention it has not remained 
| unemployed during an engagement. In- 
ſtances of it have lately been afforded by 
armies, which, by their en 299 and 
the admirable conduct of their 

manders, raiſe the modern hiſtory to — | 
dignity of the ancient. In theſe armies the 
cavalry, all intent on breaking and over- 
throwing their adverſaries, have already 
laid aſide the practice of firing. On this 
ſubject let me quote a couple of verſes 5 
ſrom that excellent poem, the joint in- 
ren nme enen 4 51458 
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But of the fire-arms Count Saxe tears 
with more flight than all the reſt.” He 
relates; that Charles the Twelfth, from 
long experience, had formed the deſign 
of laying aſide the uſe of muſkets; and 
he is opinion, that if the war of 1740, 
in which he himſelf ated ſo diſtinguiſhed 


Qq2 a part, 
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2 part, had laſted much longer; all par- 
ties, being perſuaded of the inutility and 
abuſe of fire-armns, would have agreed in 
teſting every! thing on the arme Mantby, 
Ft would have been curious to have feen 
in our days 4 prediction of Montaignes 
on this fubject accompliſhed.” He thinks 
that the noiſe made by the fire - armis was 
greater] beyond all proportion, than the 
damage they occaſioned; and he truſts, 
| Yhar one day or other, men would be 
brought to place more confidence in a 
ford, which they wield in their hand, 
chan in a ball that efcapes from à piſtol. 
But ve are not to expeck in our time fo 
gteat un alteration. Perhaps it may be 
attributed to the obſervation of the um- 
ber of defeats the Turks have ſuſtained 
from us, notwithitanding it is the cuſtom 
of the Janniſaries to throw away their 
muſkots, and take to the ſahre; which 
is exactly conformable. to the Roman 
practice of drawing their fwords, as ſoon 
as they had diſcharged their piles. But 
it ſhould be conſidered that the Turks 
want European diſcipline, and the know - 
ledge of evolutions; which if they added 


to 
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to their reſolution in attacking, it would 
be all over with Chriſtianity; However 
convincing theſe arguments may de, it is 
not to be expected, as I before obſerved, 
that our armies will lay aſide the uſe of 
fire, It is rather to be hoped, that the 
authority of Count Saxe may once more 
introduce defenſive armour, which has 
not long been diſeontinued. The high 
opinion that is entertained of the effect 
of fige-arms,. has co- operated with the 
effeminacy of modern times to..aboliſh 
defenſive arms, people not reſlecting, that 
a ſoldier fortified with a helmet and a 
hreaſt · plate is tolerably ſecure! from 

ſtant” and oblique firing; and that 

cuiraſs has ſaved the life of many gene- 
rals ; among others, that of Francis the 
Firſt; at the battle of Pavia!” H Count 
Saxe's reaſoning ſhould prevail, we might 
ſee that part of the Secretary's plan put 
in execution, which relates to the defen- 
five armour; for you may remember, his 
infantry are not naked and unprovided 


with defenct; as ours are. Such an order 


would give a greater degree” of- ſolidity 


* ey. troops, and render thetn' _ Farne 
er een 00 
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to give way; would make them more 
ſecure from the fire, and Wu to 
the beponet. Rene 
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Diverſity © of Opinions' among —_— 
| and Writes n the Art . 


W 
that I look upon the Secretary as 
infallible in military matters. I am 
aware, that infallibility is no more the 
attribute of a human, being, than im- 
mortality. Notwithſtanding all the 
comments * have made on him, I do 
not conſider him with the eye of a com- 
mentator. Nor does the Secretary ap: 
pear to have thought himſelf incapable 
of error: but, as he obſerves,, the errots 
that are committed by any one in uri- 
ting, ot ſpeculation, may be eaſily cor - 
rected; whereas thoſe that are committed 
in 
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in practice and execution, are diſcovered 
only by the ruin of Wk oe NN 


His method we diſpoſing the ab 


cavalry in the beginning of an action, 


will, no doubt, be taken up as à very 


groſs miſtake. As from their bulk and 


height they might be an excellent mark 
for the cannon, he would have them 
placed in the rear of the army, till the 
diſcharge of the artillery is over, and the 
guns taken poſſeſſion of; after which 
they ſhould be brought into the front. 
F grant, that changing the diſpoſition in 
this manner before an enemy, would be 


attended with infinite danger. That idea 


of his, will likewiſe be thought erroneous, 
that cavalry ſhould not charge, but ſuſ- 
rain the onſet, and never remove them 
ſelves from the line of infantry ; as it is 
the cuſtom at preſent for the cavalry to 
charge their opponents on a full gallop,” 
and break into their ranks; the principal 
virtue of heavy cavalry being ſuppoſed to 
conſiſt in the ſhock and weight of their 


charge. To which we may anſwer, that 


it is improvement of a modern date that 
has n the expeditious movement of 


cavalry 


— 
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cayalry to the denſity of order and regu- 
larity of infantry ; and that probably the 
Secretary formed his judgment from the 
battle of Ravenna, where the French 
horſe put that of the Spaniards in confu- 
Gon, -only by ſuſtaining their charge. 
But ſhould any perſons, becauſe the Se- 
cretary has in ſome particular point laid 
down a maxim in oppoſition to. the 
preſent received uſage, on that account 
pronounce him ignorant of the art of 
war, let them take care that they do not 
go farther than they intended. What 
ſhall we ſay of Monticucculi, whom all 
the world muſt allow to have been a 
maſter of his profeflion? What ſhall 
we think of his judgment in giving the 
preference to the lance. over all other 
offenſive arms for the cavalry, and the 
pike for the infantry ? when it is known, 
that the pike has been long finc- x- 
ploded, having been ſeen for the laſt 
time in the Ruſſian armies, in their war 
with the Tartars ; and- that the lance is 
at this day uſed only by the Ulans, and 
ſuch other wretched troops as they are. 
Thoſe two conſummate generals, Cæſar 
and Pompey ſhewed at Pharſalia no- leſs 

diverſity 
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diverſity in their military than in their 
political ſentiments. The former was of 
opinion, and he maintains it throughout 
his Commentaries, that the advantage 
lies in attacking your enemy with vis 
gour the latter, that it conſiſts in wait- 
ing and ſuſtaining his attack with firm- 
neſs. This general is for one particulat 
order of battle, that for another. It has 
been for a long time a matter of di- 
pute, and ſtill remains ſo, whether you 
ſhould place your choice troops in the 
center, or on the flanks. In mixing the 
cavalry and the infantry together, ſome 
will have them drawn up with the ſame 
front; others inſiſt that the (infantry 
ſhould be placed before the cavalry, with 
different fronts, ſo as to flank them like 
baſtions. It is juſt the ſame in ſea 'af< 
fairs: ſome maintain, that you ſhould 
fire at the hull of the enemy's ſhips, with 
a view of ſinking them; others, that you . 
ſhould point your fire to the maſts and 
rigging, in order to render them untn#- 
nageable. How various are the ſyſtems 
of fortification! And has not the new 
ſyſtem of the column ſet all the military 
writers at war with one another? 
d F Who- 
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Whoever conſiders the nature of war, 
will not be ſurpriſed at this variety of 
opinion, that prevails even among: the 
moſt claſſical military authors. The end 
of theſe. ſpeculations is to diſcover the 
moſt eligible and advantageous: method 
of fighting ; and their foundation is ex- 
perience, the ſole miſtreſs of truth, and 
the ſpring, as Dante expreſſes it, whence 
the ſtreams of all the arts flow. But be- 
tween this and the other ſciences there 
is a material difference. The ſtudent of 
Pbyſics can at his leiſure make obſerva- 
tions on the poſition of the moon, for 
inſtance, and the influence it has on the 
tides; ſo, cag the metaphyſician; and 
they can; both, when they think proper, 
bring their hypotheſes to the crucible of 
truth: whereas it ſeldom happens that 
military theories can be put to the teſt 
of experiment. Few perſons, you know, 
have the means of doing it; and even, 
when they have, you alſo know how un- 
ſatisfactory che proof is, Theſe experi- 
ments cannot be repeated ſo often, nor 
with ſuch, calmneſs, and tranquillity of 

mind, as. is, requiſite; neither can they be 
1 9 8 — choſt ineidents which 

have 
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have power enough to alter the iſſue, 


and to render the concluſions that are 
drawn from them ſuſpec̃ted and uncer- 


tain; whence war has been called, like 
medicine, an art comjectural and bomicidal. 


Now, would it not appear to you the 
height of perverſeneſs, not to forgive the 
Secretary a few errors that may have 
eſcaped him in an art fo intricate and 
difficult? The great Turenne once ſuf- 
fered a ſurpriſe, the greateſt overlight 
that can be committed by a commander, 
He uſed commonly to ſay, that general 
was the beſt, who had the feweſt A ults ; 


and Marſhal Saxe calls war a ſcience 


_ encompaſſed on every ſide by darkneſs, 
In particular, we ſhould excuſe a few er- 
roneous principles that he may have laid 
down in his Fortification. That art was 


in his time almoſt a ſtranger in Italy, and 


was very far removed from the degree 0 
perfection to which it has ſince arrived. 


He moreover ſpeaks of it with ſo much 


diffidence and caution, that it would be 
extremely unjuſt to judge him with that 


ſeverity that we ſhould a dogmatic and 


ſelf-opinionated writer. 
Tilla, September 5, 1759- | 
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. en laue. 
1 I will U an 1000 matter to give you 

an idea of the Secretary's fortification, 
and to gratify your deſire in that particu- 
lar, The following he eſteems the moſt 
| perfect method: the fortreſs to be ſur- 
rounded by a high wall and a ditch, but 
without any rampart; the wall flanked 
by towers. Between theſe are to be the 
gates, which are protected by ravelins. 
Within the wall he has a wide and deep 
ditch ; and with the earth dug out of it, 
he forms a rampart, covered by a wall 
not ſo lofty as the firſt. On this he 
places the heavy artillery, as he does the 
light and middle-fized on the other; 
and in the ditch here and there a caſe- 
matte, with guns in it to fire on thoſe, 
who may attempt a deſcent into the 
ditch. This is his. grand fortreſs, 
Among the leſſer kind, where it is in- 
tended to have only one ditch, he main- 


tains that it is r behind than before 
e 
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the wall; by which he forms a place 


with a kind of covered way, if we may 
be allowed the . 


In many dein this method will be 
found defective; and particularly in the 


flanking of the curtain with towers, in 


raiſing the walls too high, and higher 
towards the country than towards the 


body of the place. With regard to the 


firſt point, though we muſt grant it to 
be an error, yet it was an error he had 
in common with all the engineers of his 
age: we muſt not therefore impute it to 


him alone. The towers were not at that 


time out of vogue: probably the firſt 
example of flanking the curtains with 
baſtions, as at preſent, was given by St. 


Micheli, when he fortified Verona, his 


native place, and made Candia a fortreſs, 
which coſt the Turks twenty years ſiege 
to capture. The Secretary takes notice 
himſelf of the defect, which Jofty walls 
are liable to, of being too much expoſed 
to the enemy's cannon; yet he thought, 
by making them low, they would be 
ſubject to an eſcalade. With regard to 
the third point, of making the defences 

loftier 
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loftier towards the country than towards 
the body of the place, contrary to the 
univerfal practice, I can only plead, that 
he 1s ſupported in this particular by the 
very reſpectable authority of the Count 
de Saxe, who condemns the cuſtom of 
conſtructing the works ſo as to command 
one another from the body of the place 
towards the couhtry, becauſe the enemy 
ſeeing your interior works can deſtroy 
them, and diſmount your guns, before 
they come near the rampart: he would 
conſequently have the profile in direct 
oppoſition to what it is at preſent, 
However this may be, the truth is, that 
in the Secretary's method, the heavy 
artillery not being able to play at the 
beginning of the ſiege, by being placed 
on the interior wall, which is much lower 
than the firſt, the beſieged cannot ſa 
eaſily deſtroy the works, and impede the 
approaches, of the beſiegers. 


Nevertheleſs, he gives ſome excellent 
hints on the ſubje& of ſieges. Againſt 
the mines of the enemy, for example, he 
recommends, excluſively of rhe counter- 
mines, that the ditch be made ſo deep 

as 
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as to render it impracticable- for the enemy 0 
to under- mine it, without meeting with 

water, the great obſtruction to mining. 

If the fortreſs. is fituated on a hill, that 
a number of deep wells be ſunk, as vent- 
holes to the mines which the enemy may 23 
carry on; which is pretty conformable to 7 
the modern doctrine. He likewiſe agrees 1 
with the modern practice in his re- | | 
trenc hments behind the-breaches, where YL 
he ſhews, that notwithſtanding the open- i 
ing made in the rampart, the entrance | 
may be rendered extremely difficult to 

the enemy; and in preferring dry to 
wet ditches. According to the precepts 
of the beſt modern engineers, he pre- 
ſcribes, that in general the works be 
made large, that they may be more eaſily 
retrenched, and that they may reſiſt the 
longer the force of the cannon. 


So much for the Secretary's ſyſtem of | = 
fortification. I ſhall only add, that he | ol 
often makes uſe of this expreſſion, Save 
the judgment of thoſe who are better in- 
farmed; which ſhews the caution with 
which he thought a man ſhould ſpeak of 
things out of his profeſſion, Thus he 
| declines 
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declines treating at all of maritime af- 
fairs, declaring his ignorance on that 
ſubject, which, he ſays, ſhall be left to 
the Genoeſe and the Venetians, who, he 
adds, have placed their principal ſtudy, 
and have diſtinguiſhed themſelves great · 
ly, in that branch. And in fact the 
Italians might once have ranked them- 
ſelves among the maritime powers. The 
ocean did not then own the ſovereignty 
of the Engliſh flag; and one may ſay, 
with Monteſquieu, that at that time 
Holland was not yet created. 


Villa, September 8, 1759. 
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On ſome particular Precepts of Mazthiavel. 
- Whether a large Number of WR" be 
n Dt nes 


OU remember, I dare ſay, the 
critic of Boccalini, who having 
preſented to Apollo a liſt of trifling faults, 
which he had induſtriouſly traced out 
of a very excellent work, the God made 
him threſh a ſack of corn, and in recom- 
pence preſented. him with the - chaff, 
Thus it ſhould happen to the criticiſers 
of Macchiavel: for one blunder that he 
has committed, he has made amends by 
a number of uſeſul truths; and if the 
ſcience of war is, as was before obſerved, 
to be compared with medicine, we muſt 
acknowledge, that he has enriched it 
with a good quantity of aphoriſms. I do 
not mean general maxims, as on the 
neceſſity of diſcipline; the confidence 
that a good general ſhould endeavour to 
inſpire bis troops with; when he ſhould 
give battle to his enemy; and others of 
fil | 8 * that 


— 
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that nature, which are evident to every 
one of common ſenſe, and are found 
nearly the ſame in moſt military treatiſes. 
I ſpeak of thoſe particular precepts, re- 
lating to the detail of the art, in which 
he agrees with the moſt able ed 
rienced commanders. K a 


1 think 1 have given you a few in- 
ſtances in ſome of my former letters. 
Open the book, and you will find a va- 
riety of others. On the ſubject, for 
inſtance, of placing the cavalry before 
the infantry, he ſays, you muſt either 
place them at ſuch a diſtance as, being 
repulſed, they may have room to get 
clear of the infantry, without driving 
upon them, or elſe leave intervals large 
enough for the broken cavalry to retire 
through. Let not this precaution be ima- 
gined, continues he, of little importance; 
by not attending to it, ſeveral armies 
have been put to the rout, and defeated 
by their own people. He ſays expreſsly 
in another place, that the troops ſhould 


not be too much extended, in order to 
cover as much ground as poſſible; for that 
this will weaken the line of battle: 

5 i in 
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In which he agrees with the beſt com- 
manders, and particularly with Mon- 
ticucculi, who preſcribed a very different 
mode from what is now practiſed. The 
files are drawn up only three deep, in 
order to extend the front, as if for a re- 
view, rather than for an engagement. 


I remember having read of the diſcuſ- 
ſion of that queſtion in France, Whether 
a great number of officers is uſeful in an 
army, or not? It was decided in the 
affirmative; and this decifion, which has 
been the cauſe of ſo many victories to 
France, may be found in'the Art of War. 
He obſerves, that perſons not acquainted 
with the art, may poflibly imagine, that 
the number of officers, which he ſup - 
Poſes in the legion, might create con- 
fuſion; but he affirms, that confidering 
them all in fubordination to one another, 
and referring ultimately to one head, 
they maintam order, and that it is im- 
poſſible for it to ſubſiſt without them. 
A wall,. that is giving way on every fide, 
- requires a number of props, though 
ſlight, rather than a few, however ſtrong; 
the force of any one not being fofficient 

A to 
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to prevent the ruin at a diſtance. Thus in 
an army, ſays the Secretary, there ſhould 
be, amongſt. every ſmall body of men, 
one of more life and ſpirit, or at leaſt of 
more authority, than the reſt, who, with 
his orders, exhortation and example, may 
keep the others reſolute and attentive 
to their duty. 


I cannot determine, whether a profeſ- 
ſor of the art, or one who only makes it 
his ſtudy, deſerves the moſt praiſe for 
clearing up and explaining theſe matters. 
A profeſſional man, who ſees what is de- 
fective, and learns how to ſupply it, is 
guided only by practice, together with 
a ſound judgment: but a man, not of 
the profeſſion, who has found the means 
of improving it, muſt have penetrated 
into its very nature and eſſence, To the 
one, however ſenſibly he may reaſon on 
it, war can only be trade; to the other 
it muſt neceſſarily be a ſcience, | 


. Villa, September 12, 1789. 
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LETTER XXXVI,  . 


Conclufion in praiſe of Macchiavel, and of 
Fe Florence, | 


AM very ET vleaſed with your 
intention of reading the book which 

has furniſhed us with ſo much matter for 
diſcuſſion, . You will do better to go 
to the fountain-head at once, than to 
drink at the rivulets which I have drawn 
from it. You will find that the art of 
war, as well as the fine arts, derived its 
ſecond birth from Tuſcany ; and I think 
we might excuſe the Florentines a little 
vanity on this account. You know what 
Averani uſed to ſay, that, through the 
means of Galileo and Veſpucci, one could 
neither raiſe one's eyes to the heavens, 
nor lower them down to the ground, 
without being put in mind of the glory 
of Florence. It will reſound in proſe 
and in verſe, as long as Petrarch, 
Dante, Boccace, and Berni, ſhall find 
readers in the world. To what perfec- 
tion has not Michel * brought 
| my 
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thoſe arts that regard the objects of 
fight? And who will not acknowledge 
the Secretary to be a claflical author, as 

well in affairs of war, as in thoſe of 
politics? We art by this time fully 
convinced, that his not having worn a 
ſword, ſhould be no objection to his au- 
thority as a military writer. Though 
Vegetius never commanded an army, yet 
Monticucculi thought him worthy to be 
placed in the ſame claſs with the greateſt 
generals of antiquity. “ No one,” ſays 
this great man, ** ſhould hazard a battle 
without veteran or difciplined troops, 
And who would be mad enough to do 
ir? Not Scipio, nor Sempronius, nor 
Vegetius.”” * And did not Newton, 
though he was not accuſtomed to paſs his 
nights in gazing at the planers, though 
he was not a profeſſed aftronomer, teach 
the aſtronomers themſelves how to make 
their computations, and to keep their 
ephemerides? Happy would it have 
been for Italy, if the Italian Princes in 
the golden age of Leo, leſs given to po- 
liteneſs and letters, had, turning their 
ee tor A ſtudies, raiſed, ap- 

* 4 36t pointed, 


Memoirs, book ili, chap. 1. 
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: pointed, and diſciplined armies, accord- | | 


ing to the en of the Florentine 


Secretary. 


The valour of the ancients teviying 


with the ancient inſtitutions, they would 
not have experienced ſo much miſery 
from the invaſions of the neighbouring 
powers beyond the mountains; and, as 
Fabricius Colonna gallantly expreſſes it, 


they would either have augmented their 


ſtates with glory, or would have you! 
1 A without diſhonour. | 


7 


. 
— 


But it is time, after ſo long a eam- 
paign, that we ſhould prepare to quit 
the field, and to render, with the approach- 
ing vintage, our winter quarters WS 
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